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Week Ending Friday, June 3, 1988 


Written Responses to Questions 
Submitted by Helsingin Sanomat of 
Finland 

May 19, 1988 


The President’s Visit to Helsinki 


Q. Why did you choose Helsinki as your 
stopover on your flight to Moscow? 

The President. For starters, 1988 is an 
official U.S. Year of Finnish-American 
Friendship. I was most pleased to have wel- 
comed Prime Minister Holkeri in Washing- 
ton and to have this chance to stop in your 
capital. Moreover, Secretary of State Shultz, 
who as you know has visited Finland on 
several occasions during the past year, 
made two persuasive points. First, he told 
me that Finnish hospitality is too good to be 
missed. He has found Helsinki an excellent 
place to rest and prepare for the work 
ahead and thought that I would, too. 
Second, he pointed out to me that Finland 
is a country that has learned to live in close 
proximity to the Soviet Union. Finnish lead- 
ers have a unique perspective on that coun- 
try, which Secretary Shultz has found in- 
formative on his previous trips. I hope to 
benefit in the same way from my conversa- 
tion with President Koivisto and other 
Finnish leaders. 


Naval and Air Forces in Europe 


Q. The President of Finland, Mauno Koi- 
visto, has proposed talks on confidence- and 
security-building measures in the Northern 
Sea areas. Do you think such talks could be 
linked to other negotiations on conventional 
force reductions or with proposals for a 
Nordic nuclear free zone? 

The President. We consider freedom of 
navigation in international air and sea 
spaces vitally important to the maintenance 
of peace and security. Western naval and 
air activities, including those in the North- 
ern Sea areas, form an essential element in 
current NATO defensive strategy. Uncon- 
strained access to air and sea lines of com- 
munication constitute the lifeline between 


North America and all of our European 
friends. The strength of Warsaw Pact 
ground forces on the European land mass 
makes it all the more important that West- 
ern naval and air forces remain free from 
restriction on the periphery of the conti- 
nent. Constraints would, in our view, 
weaken Western deterrence against those 
who might contemplate military aggression 
or political intimidation, thereby diminish- 
ing stability and security in Europe. 

As naval and air forces tend to have 
global, not region-specific, commitments 
and responsibilities, it would seem inappro- 
priate to regulate their activities in the con- 
text of a regional security regime. More- 
over, compliance with restrictions on naval/ 
air maneuvers over the high seas would be 
extremely difficult—indeed, impossible for 
most countries—to verify. 

For these and other reasons, East and 
West have traditionally agreed to omit 
naval forces from conventional arms control 
negotiations in Europe. This is true for the 
Mutual and Balanced Force Reduction 
(MBFR) talks taking place in Vienna, for the 
upcoming Conventional Stability Talks 
(CST), and for the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE). In the 
concluding document of the Madrid CSCE 
followup meeting, for example, the 35 par- 
ticipating states acknowledge that inde- 
pendent naval and air force activities fall 
outside the scope of CSCE security-related 
negotiations. We continue to believe this is 
the best course. 


Helsinki Final Act 


Q. The final document of the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe was 
signed in Helsinki in 1975. How do you 
assess the implementation, or lack of imple- 
mentation, of the document? How do USS. 
friends and allies around the world measure 
up to the human rights aspects of the docu- 
ment? 

The President. In the strictest sense, the 
Helsinki Final Act applies only to the 35 
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signatory states. Among those states, imple- 
mentation has varied widely between East 
and West. 

For the Western countries, the United 
States and our NATO allies as well as the 
neutral and nonaligned states in CSCE, the 
Final Act, in many respects, merely codified 
existing practice with regard to human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. The West 
has fully met its commitments in all three 
dimensions of the Helsinki process—human- 
itarian, military security, and economic/sci- 
entific cooperation. 

Sadly, the Eastern record has been poor. 
During the period 1975-85, Soviet perform- 
ance with regard to the human rights provi- 
sions of the Final Act actually deteriorated. 
The Soviets continued to arrest and jail 
their citizens for expressing their political 
and religious beliefs. Prohibitions continued 
on religious teaching. Emigration rates de- 
creased dramatically by the early 1980's, 
particularly following the Soviet invasion of 

istan. The invasion itself was a clear 
violation of the basic principles of the Final 
Act. Similar repression, in varying degrees, 
occurred in Eastern Europe, such as the 
declaration of martial law in Poland in 1981 
and the suppression of the free trade union 
Solidarity. In all Eastern states, citizens who 
had joined together to monitor their gov- 
ernments’ implementation of the Final Act 
were imprisoned, harassed, or forced into 
exile. Even in the security area, which the 
Soviets have tried to emphasize over hu- 
manitarian issues, the East did only the 
minimum necessary to comply with the 
Final Act’s provisions and in some instances 
failed to comply at all. 

However, there has been some improve- 
ment in the Soviet Union’s human rights 
practices in the past 2 years. A number of 
political and religious prisoners have been 
released, and some limited voices of dissent 
have been allowed to be heard under the 
policy of glasnost. Emigration rates have in- 
creased, although they remain well below 
those of the late 1970’s. There have been 
promises of institutional reform, although 
concrete steps have been slow to material- 
ize. 

Even with these improvements, the East 
still has far to go to meet the standards set 
down in the Final Act. Accordingly, at the 
current CSCE followup meeting in Vienna, 
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we and our NATO allies continue to press 
the East to improve further its human 
rights performance. We have made im- 
proved performance one of our require- 
ments for a successful conclusion to the 
meeting. I should note that Eastern imple- 
mentation of the military confidence- and 
security-building measures adopted in 
Stockholm has been generally good. We are 
pressing the East to show the same spirit 
with regard to all of its CSCE commit- 
ments. 

Now, you asked about other countries 
around the world. As I pointed out earlier, 
the Helsinki Final Act applies only to the 35 
signatory states. Of course, the human 
rights standards embodied in the Final Act 
are universal principles also set forth in doc- 
uments such as the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, to which all United Nations 
members subscribe. If we take this docu- 
ment as a literal checklist of what ought to 
be, the world has a very long way to go to 
meet the standards which its member na- 
tions have set for themselves. 

Some progress is being made. This year 
we will see an investigation by the United 
Nations Human Rights Commission of 
human rights practices in Cuba, and we are 
seeing some improvements in other coun- 
tries in the world. We and our friends and 
allies continue to work as hard as we can to 
encourage improved human rights practices 
throughout the world. 


Neutral Nations’ Foreign Policies and 


af 


Q. The United States has on occasion 
shown considerable irritation when Sweden, 
for example, has criticized American poli- 
cies in Central America and elsewhere. Is it 
then the U.S. view that neutral countries, 
such as Sweden and Finland, should as a 
rule avoid taking stands on international 
issues? How should neutral countries 
behave? 

The President. The United States is a 





leading proponent of free speech and firmly 


believes neutral countries have the same 
full right as any other country to express 
their views publicly and privately on any 
issue that they wish. Every country is of 
course individually responsible for its own 
foreign policies and pronouncements. We 
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have questioned the appropriateness of for- 
eign leaders offering public advice to U.S. 
legislators on issues under heated domestic 
partisan debate, but this is a consideration 
that would apply to any country, neutral or 
otherwise. 


U.S. and World Economies 


Q. How does the United States plan to 
assure the world’s unstable financial mar- 
kets of the strength of its own economic 
policies? What kinds of agreements does the 
United States want with Japan and Western 
Europe on the revitalization of the global 
economy? 

The President. The strength of United 
States economic policies is clear when one 
examines U.S. economic performance. The 
United States is in the sixth year of the 
current expansion. Productivity is rising. 
Over 16 million new jobs have been cre- 
ated, while inflation, previously in double 
digits, has come down to about 4 percent 
per year. Real GNP grew 4 percent in 1987 
(fourth quarter to fourth quarter). Real ex- 
ports increased nearly 17 percent in 1987 
and made a significant contribution to real 
growth for the first time in 7 years. We 
have also made considerable progress in re- 
ducing the Federal deficit; the recent 
agreement between the administration and 
Congress produced a 2-year $76 billion defi- 
cit reduction package. In addition, the 
United States continues to eliminate struc- 
tural rigidities in its own economy through 
various policy measures. The deregulation 
of the airline industry, for example, has in- 
creased competition, expanded the market, 
improved consumer choice, and lowered 
prices. We encourage our European part- 
ners to adopt fiscal, labor, social, welfare, 
and industrial policies which free up re- 
sources and make them more responsive to 
market signals. 

There are many ways in which the 
United States, Europe, and Japan are coop- 
erating to sustain world growth. The major 
industrial nations are supporting the eco- 
nomic policy coordinating process adopted 
at the Tokyo and Venice summits. This will 
be reaffirmed at the Toronto summit as 
well. Another step involves redressing the 
current external imbalances. As I pointed 
out earlier, the United States has taken bold 
steps to reduce its fiscal deficit. We are also 


determined to continue reducing the trade 
deficit and have begun to see results in this 
area as well. The surplus countries must also 
do their part in this readjustment process. 
Economic growth remains strong in the in- 
dustrial economies, while domestic demand 
in Europe and especially in Japan has 
begun to rebound. This is a welcome and 
positive contribution. 

All countries must also make a concerted 
effort to reduce trade barriers in all areas 
through negotiations in the Uruguay Round 
[multilateral trade negotiations], particular- 
ly in agriculture. Costly and inefficient agri- 
cultural subsidies distort comparative ad- 
vantages, drain national treasuries, and ulti- 
mately cost consumers dearly. We must all 
do our share. I am determined to fight pro- 
tectionist pressure in the United States in 
the belief that open markets benefit every- 
one and closed markets harm everyone. As 
the European Community moves toward a 
single market, both Finland and the United 
States have an interest in encouraging not 
only the European Community but all na- 
tions to resist the temptation to erect bar- 
riers which keep out the rest of the world. 


Soviet-U.S. Relations 


Q. This will be your fourth face-to-face 
meeting with the Soviet leader, Mr. Gorba- 
chev, whose country you once called the 
evil empire. Have you seen him develop or 
change as a leader? Has the Soviet Union 
changed? How can U.S.-Soviet relations de- 
velop? 

The President. General Secretary Gorba- 
chev has spoken clearly about the need for 
a broad range of political and economic re- 
forms in the Soviet Union. At this point, it is 
not clear, and it may not be for years, 
whether significant change has occurred. 
We would like to see a Soviet Union that 
deals with its own people and with its 
neighbors through dialog rather than in- 
timidation. 

I think there has been a change in the 
nature of the U.S.-Soviet dialog in recent 
years. It used to be that we met only infre- 
quently, and the subject was almost exclu- 
sively arms control. Now we have a regular 
dialog embracing a four-part agenda that 
includes human rights, regional affairs and 
bilateral matters, as well as arms reduction. 
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This maturing relationship has already 
borne some fruit, including the INF agree- 
ment, the Afghanistan withdrawal accords, 
progress in human rights, and a great ex- 
pansion of opportunities for U.S. and Soviet 
citizens to have contacts. We have a great 
many other subjects under discussion, in- 
cluding a treaty on 50-percent reductions in 
strategic nuclear arms and agreements on 
cultural exchanges, as well as sci- 

entific and technical cooperation. 

The United States and Soviet Union will 
always have differences because our politi- 
cal systems and views of the role of the 
individual in society are so different. We 
must be frank with each other about that. 
But we can also—and this has been at the 
root of our policy since I have been Presi- 
dent—have a constructive relationship 
which is sustainable over the long term. We 
have made with this four-part 
agenda, and I think it provides us a good 
blueprint for future progress. 


Nuclear and Conventional Arms 
Reductions 


Q. How would a 50-percent reduction of 
long-range strategic arms affect the power 
realities and the political atmosphere in the 
world? What would be the next step? 

The President. One of my highest prior- 
ities as President has been the achievement 
of deep reductions in strategic nuciear 
arms. As you know, we’ve made important 
progress toward that goal and have agreed 
on the basic outline of a treaty calling for 
50-percent reductions in U.S. and Soviet 
strategic offensive nuclear arms. These re- 
ductions would make an historic contribu- 
tion to international stability and security 
and would reduce the risk of war by estab- 
lishing a framework of mutual restraint and 
responsibility. 

The challenges of concluding such an 
agreement are extraordinary, and several 
difficult issues remain unsolved. Nonethe- 
less, we will continue our efforts to reach 
agreement on a treaty that is both equitable 
and effectively verifiable. As we look ahead, 
we must also seek constructive solutions to 
other priority areas of security and arms 
reduction, including chemical weapons and 
conventional forces, where the Soviets have 
a marked advantage. The United States and 
its NATO allies are committed to making 
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concrete progress in these areas: We seek 
greater stability at lower levels of conven- 
tional forces in Europe and a truly global 
and effectively verifiable ban on chemical 
weapons. 

Of course, arms reduction alone is not a 
solution to the problems of East-West rela- 
tions. We must address the root causes of 
mistrust and tension between the super- 
powers, such as our differing political sys- 
tems and values, our contrasting views of 
the role of the individual within society, 
and the need to protect basic rights and 
freedoms. Our dialog over the coming years 
must include all issues—human rights, re- 
gional conflicts, bilateral matters, as well as 
arms reduction—as we continue our efforts 
to build a safer world. 

Q. Are you today as committed to space 
defense and rendering ballistic missiles ob- 
solete as you were when you gave your 
celebrated speech in 1983? In Reykjavik 
you seemed to come close to accepting the 
idea of a world completely free of nuclear 
weapons as a viable goal. Do you do so 
now? Under what conditions? 

The President. 1 remain committed today 
to reducing our reliance for deterrence on 
ballistic missiles and ultimately to rendering 
them obsolete. I also support, as a long-term 
goal, the ultimate elimination of nuclear 
weapons. However, a world free of nuclear 
weapons is still far from becoming a reality. 
In the interim, I believe strongly that we 
should establish a stable peace which relies 
more on defense than on the threat of nu- 
clear retaliation to deter war. 

There are also many other factors that 
must be addressed before we can realistical- 
ly hope to achieve the eventual elimination 
of nuclear weapons. For example, we must 
bring about a stable balance of conventional 
forces, a verifiable global ban on chemical 
weapons, greatly expanded confidence- 
building measures, and an overall improve- 
ment in East-West relations. Until we 
achieve these objectives, we must ensure 
that our security is protected through a safe 
and stable deterrent capability. 


Administration Acc lish ts 


Q. Are you planning to write your mem- 
oirs? What would you most want your Presi- 
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dency to be remembered for, and what is 
your greatest regret? 

The President. 1 haven’t given much 
thought to writing my memoirs. I am still 
too busy with my agenda for my remaining 
time in office. In terms of what I will list as 
my successes, on the domestic side, I think 
all Americans can take pride in the great 
economic success we have witnessed over 
the past few years. Inflation is well in the 
single digit numbers, and economic growth 
is in its 66th consecutive month. We have 
restructured our tax policy, which has assist- 
ed in this economic growth. On the foreign 
policy side, we have taken real steps toward 
the actual elimination of nuclear weapons 
by the signing of the INF treaty. We have 
witnessed a growth of democracy world- 
wide, particularly in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. In Central America now, for exam- 
ple, of the five states we have four democ- 
racies, where when I came into office there 
was only one. These are just limited exam- 
ples of what I would consider successes not 
just of my administration but of the Ameri- 
can people. But I will leave it to historians 
to judge the record. 


Note: The questions and answers were re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on May 26. 


Interview With European Journalists 
May 24, 1988 


Q. Let me first thank you, Mr. President, 
for giving us this iv terview on the eve of 
this historic and first trip to Moscow. 

The President. Well, I thank you for 
doing it. 


General Secretary Gorbachev 


Q. I’m asked to ask you the first ques- 
tions. My name is Fritz Wirth of the journal 
Die Welt, and everybody else will introduce 
himself when he asks his first question. 

In another interview a few days ago in 
Moscow, Mr. Gorbachev gave a remarkable 
characterization of your qualities as a politi- 
cian, and he praised your realism. After 
three meetings and many talks one-to-one, 
how would you characterize Mr. Gorba- 


chev, and what do you regard as his main 
qualities? 

The President. Well, 1 think he’s very 
forthright. We can get into discussions 
where perhaps we're disagreeing quite 
firmly, and yet there is no personal animus 
in that with him. I think he solidly repre- 
sents his country. I have suspected some 
times that he, having been raised in that 
particular country from childhood, believes 
some of their propaganda about us. But as I 
say, we can debate and discuss, and I think 
he’s very sincere about the progressive 
ideas that he is introducing there and the 
changes that he thinks should be made. But 
as I say, even if the discussion gets, well, 
pretty meaningful, there is no animus. 
When it’s over, I think that there’s actually 
a degree of friendship between us. 


Human Rights in the Soviet Union 


Q. Mr. President, I am Francis Unwin of 
Le Soir, Brussels. According to the State 
Department, we are moving toward an 
agreement that would allow American psy- 
chiatrists to visit Soviet mental hospitals to 
determine if dissidents are being impris- 
oned there. The Assistant Secretary of State 
for Human Rights was quoted as saying that 
there seems to be a genuine interest in the 
idea of such a visit and in bringing the 
problem of abuse of psychiatry to an end. 
Do you think that a formal agreement 
could be ironed out during your visit to 
Moscow? 

The President. I'm hopeful that it can. I 
think that some of these things with regard 
to human rights is not just trying to inter- 
fere with their internal affairs at all. But in | 
view of the fact that our country is made 
up of people from all over the world—aad I 
have used the term myself previously in 
discussing with them that when a man takes 
a wife, he doesn’t stop loving his mother— 
and you perhaps are aware that Americans 
all retain a feeling of their heritage, even 
those whose grandparents or great-grand- 
parents first came to this country. I think 
when Americans get acquainted with each 
other the first thing they inquire is, you 
know, what is your background. And Amer- 
icans are accustomed to saying well, I’m 
this or that. And as time has gone on, most 
of us have to name three or four countries 
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in our heritage if our ancestors came a few 


by public opinion and by 

people in our country who resent if they 

think that in the land of their heritage 
people are being treated unfairly. 

So, this is one of the reasons why I’m 

trying to impress upon the General Secre- 

that if we are to develop relationships, 

relationships in trade and so 

that can be done better if there 

elements in our country that believe 

that somehow the country of their heritage 


a relationship there. And so, it isn’t a 
case of just wanting to impose our rules on 
them. It is to try and impress them with the 
need to eliminate some of the things that 
have grown with their system and that are 


Soviet-U.S. START Agreement 


@Q. Mr. President, I’m Christopher 
Thomas of the London Times. Could you 
please assess the pr for a strategic 
arms treaty with the Soviet Union before 
you leave office on January the 20th. And 
do you see any possibility of another 
summit with Mr. Gorbachev later this year 
to sign such an agreement? 

The President. Well, I won’t rule it out. I 
won't say it’s impossible because it does 
look as if a START agreement—I don’t 
think there’s any way now that the START 
agreement could come to a signing point in 
this summit. It is a far more complex treaty 
than the INF treaty that we did agree 
upon. Now, with ratification of that, I think 
that this summit will advance us further in 
the START discussions, and those people of 
ours and theirs that have been negotiating 
in Geneva on this will continue. And I hope 
that it can come about while I’m still here, 
and I think they feel the same way just 
because they believe that there would be 
perhaps unnecessary delay then if you had 
to wait while a newcomer in this office set- 
tled in and got around to working with 
them. And so, I would hope that we can 
iron out the still undecided points before I 
leave. And then I could see where we 
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might decide that it should be signed in a 
meeting rather than several thousand miles 
apart in the—when the signatures take 
place. And I’ve wondered, then, if perhaps 
the—since we will have each been to each 
other’s country, rather than try to choose 
which country to do it in, maybe we’d pick 
a neutral locale. 


Federalism and Statism 


Q. My name is Alberto Pasolini Zanelli, Il 
Giornale, Milan, Italy. And I want to 
remind you for some of your prophecies. 
You said very interesting things just at the 
beginning your first term not just about 
America but about the Eastern bloc. You 
said they are bound to be in very difficult 
times if they don’t change the—will be 
going downstairs in the dustbin of history— 
or something like that. I think you are a 
very good prophet—{/aughter]}—but they’ve 
changed lots of things—perestroika, Hunga- 
ry, Chinese. How do you feel like a proph- 
et? 

The President. Well, I didn’t set out to be 
a prophet, but I just believe strongly that 
government can become too domineering 
and when—well, I thought in our own 
country that we had drifted to a point 
where government was, in a sense, at an 
adversarial relationship with its own busi- 
ness and private sector. And so, we set out 
to reduce regulations that we thought were 
unnecessary, to return authority to our 
States. We are unique in the world in that 
we were created as a federation of sover- 
eign States. And much of our law and so 
forth was left with the States and the local 
communities nearest to the people, and 
then certain things that had to be done by 
the Federal Government. 

But this was not new with me in feeling 
that the central government had gone too 
far in imposing itself on these other ele- 
ments. Franklin Delano Roosevelt, when he 
ran for election in 1932—one of his plat- 
form planks was that he would restore au- 
thority and autonomy to the States and 
local communities that he said had been 
unjustly seized by the Federal Government. 
So, this wasn’t—and he was of the opposite 


party. 
But this we have done. And I think it has 
been responsible for the longest economic 
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expansion in our nation’s history, which 
we're in right now. And so, I could obvious- 
ly see that, well, I disagreed with the whole 
theory of socialism and its advanced part- 
ner, communism, because that was a total 
imposition on the people. We set out, Vice 
President Bush was put in—I put him in 
charge of a task force to investigate how 
many regulations we could eliminate that 
had been imposed on the people and on 
local governments and so forth. And that 
commission was so successful that we esti- 
mate that we have eliminated 600 million 
man-hours a year of complying with gov- 
ernment paperwork throughout the coun- 
try. So, I’m still critical of that system, but 
again I think that’s not too far away from 
‘what the General Secretary is trying to do. 
He has found and is advocating changes. 
He’s getting resistance from some of the 
bureaucracy, but he is suggesting changes 
that are obviously based on improving the 
economic situation in his country. 


Defense Spending by NATO Allies 

Q. Mr. President, I am Boudouin Ballaert 
from the French paper, Le Figaro. And the 
question of whether the NATO allies of the 
United States are bearing their fair share of 
the Western defense burden has triggered 
an important foreign policy debate here in 
Washington and was raised recently in 
Brussels by Mr. William Taft. Mr. President, 
what’s your view about the burden-sharing 
problem? 

The President. Well, there is no question 
but that if we take it on a percentage of our 
gross national income we are perhaps 
having a higher figure in our defense 
spending than our trading partners are in 
NATO. And we have believed that since 
our Congress is making it more difficult for 
us to continue our rate of spending in de- 
fense that maybe our allies could increase 
their share somewhat. I don’t think it is a 
problem that should cause any ill will be- 
tween us, but we have in our meetings with 
our NATO partners suggested that it could 
be most helpful if they would assume a 
little bit more of the burden. 


Eastern Europe 


@Q. May I come back, Mr. President, to 
Eastern Europe? We had these develop- 
ments in Hungary last weekend, and we 


developments? Could this be the 

ofc gobi whhh endl eis tenes 
nist hierarchy in Romania, in Bulgaria, in 
East Germany as well? 

The President. Well, 1 think that is possi- 
ble that the—the most recent one—I think 
we can’t rule out the fact that there was an 
age problem, that one man had been there 
quite a long time. And this is a younger 
man. I don’t know exactly what his beliefs 
and policies are, but they seem to be some- 
what, well, let’s say, in the same mold as 
the General Secretary of the Soviet Union. 
And I think we have to expect that, and it 
probably is a good thing to see happening 
with those countries, that glesnost is prac- 
ticed in them also. 


Advice to the President’s Successor 


United States, what piece of advice will you 
give to your successor, depending on his 
name—Mr. Bush or Mr. Dukakis, presum- 
ably? 

The President. The advice that I would 
give to my successor with regard to rela- 
tionship with—— 

Q. Yes, in regard to his name—I 
mean—— 

The President. Well, I would certainly try 
to inform him fully of all that had been 
accomplished in these last few years, now 
with this relatively new head of state. And I 
think I would try to convince him that this 
progress should continue. As I said in the 
first meeting, one-on-one with the General 
Secretary, I pointed out to him that it was 
rather unique that there we were in a room 
in Geneva, Switzerland, probably the two 
men in the world that had within our 
power to maintain the peace or to start a 
third world war, and neither one of us 
seemed to want a third world war. And 
there can be no denying that there is some- 
thing of the superstate about our two na- 
tions, and we can have a bearing on the 
peace and prosperity of the world, depend- 
ing on how we get along. And so, I suggest- 
ed to him that we didn’t mistrust each 
other because of our weapons, we had our 
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weapons because we mistrusted each other, 
and that maybe what we should do is not 
just deal with arms and numbers of weap- 
ons but see if we could not get at the things 
that made us mistrust each other. And I 
think we’ve been doing quite a bit of that. 
And so, I would try to pass that on as a 
chore that the next President should contin- 
ue. 


General Noriega of Panama 


@. Mr. President, your Panama policy 
seems to be in deep trouble. You rejected a 
military solution to overthrow General Nor- 
iega, and your economic sanctions have so 
far failed to force him out, despite inflicting 
grievous harm on the Panamanian econo- 
my. And now Vice President Bush is saying 
that he opposes the dropping of drugs 
charges against General Noriega. Where 
does your Panama policy go now? 

The President. Well, he and I disagree o on 
that. I recognize how it looks to some 
people with regard to that as a part of our 
effort. And I think he’s aligned with this— 
that the goal must be the removal of Nor- 
iega from power. He is a military dictator. 
Here is a man who is able to actually drive 
the President of Panama into hiding for, 
literally, fear of his life. And he is an abso- 
lute dictator. Now that is the goal, and we 
tried to do that with economic measures. 
They didn’t succeed. We are still in a posi- 
tion of negotiating. Our representatives are 
down there right now. I have to say the 
process is still going on. There had been no 
decision reached. The disagreement, how- 
ever, over whether we were doing business 
with a drug dealer or not was based on a 
rather unusual thing. And that is when law- 
yers in this country got an indictment 
against Noriega on the basis of dealing with 
the drug dealers, they overlooked—you 
know, when I say it’s unusual, it’s unusual 
that you indict literally the head of another 
state—but they overlooked the fact that the 
Panamanian Constitution makes it impossi- 
ble to extradict this man in reponse to the 
indictment. Well, then you have to say the 
alternative is that he stays there in power 
and able to continue his drug trafficking. 
And if it means quashing an indictment that 
cannot be enforced, I would suggest that 
that’s not too high a price to pay for getting 
rid of him. 
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The American Economic Recovery 

Q. Mr. President, will you explain some 
secret of the American mind that is about 
economy. It is flourishing. It is booming— 
this 65 or 66th month uninterrupted expan- 
sion, full employment, low inflation, every- 
thing looks fine. Why are still so many 
people talking gloom in the middle of a 
boom! 

The President. 1 made some remarks 
about that to an audience just a few days 
ago in a speech of mine. It’s amazing how 
even much of our media can—well, I de- 
scribed it like being in a hall of mirrors and 
coming up with a false image. We an- 
nounce a figure that we had the highest 
amount of exports in our history just last 
week. And how do they get at that? They 
somehow say, well that, oh, we think infla- 
tion is coming back. They'll find some—I 
described it as their ability to see the dark 
cloud behind the silver lining. And I think 
the silver lining is very definitely real. 

We took some practical steps in addition 
to those regulations that I mentioned. We 
had a complete overhaul of our tax system. 
Now, I’m not a genius that thought of this 
all at once by myself, but I know that if you 
look back through our history invariably tax 
reductions have resulted in an increase of 
revenue for the Government. As a matter 
of fact, centuries ago there was a man 
named ibn-Khaldun who said in the begin- 
ning of the empire, the rates were low, and 
the revenue was high. At the end of the 
empire, the rates were high, and the reve- 
nue was low. Well, it happened. When we 
got our tax reform, that brought the top 
bracket in our income tax, for example, 
down from 70 percent on the people who 
could earn in that bracket. When we 
brought that down to—well, now it’s 28 
percent. But first, our first move was to 
bring it down to 50 percent. Well, even 
that resulted in a great increase in the reve- 
nues from that same segment of people. 
Well, now, this has to mean that those 
people were so busy at that 70 percent rate 
in tax shelters that they were seeking, or in 
just simply not earning any more beyond a 
certain point because how much was taken 
away from them, once you made an incen- 
tive that they could keep almost three-quar- 
ters of every dollar they earned, they start- 
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ed earning more dollars and stopped look- 
ing for tax shelters. And the same has been 
through all of the brackets. That was one of 
the great features, I think, of our recovery. 
And then the other was getting govern- 
ment out of the way of the private sector. 

Our country, I think, probably leads the 
world in entrepreneurship. We have cre- 
ated in the last 5 years 16 million new jobs. 
Now, most of those jobs have been created 
by new or small businesses, not the great 
corporations with their thousands and thou- 
sands of employees but the individual with 
an idea that goes into business for himself 
or the individual that’s got a few employees 
and then suddenly he’s got 200. Let us say 
that the bulk of the new jobs were in those 
industries that employed less than 500 
people. 

Well, all of this is what has resulted in 
what the leaders of your countries in our 
meetings have called the American miracle. 
And as a matter of fact, many of those lead- 
ers have been very frank in saying to me 
that they would like to be able to remove 
some of the restrictions and restraints on 
the private sector, private enterprise in 
your countries. And we talk about that a 
great deal, and maybe we’re going to see 
some results elswhere. 

Q. The last one? 

The President. Sorry. 

Administration Acc lishments 
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Q. Mr. President, I know you are still 
very much in charge, of course, but next 
January you will leave the White House. 
And how would you like to be remem- 
bered, and what about the Reagan legacy? 

The President. Well, I would like to feel 
that what I had left will be continued—the 
economic policies and the restraints on gov- 
ernment. And one other thing, when we 
came into office, our defense capacity had 
been so reduced that on any given day 50 
percent of our military aircraft could not fly 
for lack of spare parts, 50 percent of our 
naval vessels couldn’t leave harbor for the 
same reason or for lack of crew. So, at the 
same time that I was trying to reduce the 
spending of government and the share that 
it was taking in the private sector, I had 
promised in the campaign I was going to 
restore our military. 





Well, we not only did that, but at that 
time, there was a great wave of feeling 
across our country that, well, that things 
weren't the way they used to be, and there 
was a lack of patriotism. I likened it to the 
fact that I said I thought the people were 
ready for a spiritual revival. And I’m 
pleased to tell you that that has happened, 
and I get more mail and more people stop- 
ping me, if I’m out on a public appearance 
or something, to tell me that the thing 
they’re grateful for is the renewal of patri- 
otism and feeling about our country. 

So, I don’t know. Maybe I ought to just be 
happy to be remembered at all, but I’d kind 
of like it if those were the things they re- 
membered. [Laughter] 

Q. Thank you very much. 

The President. That’s itP Well—— 


The President’s Plans for the Future 


Q. May I just give you a suggestion? 

The President. Yes. 

Q. When you leave office, please go on 
doing your Saturday message. [Laughter] 

The President. Well, whether I do that or 
not, I can assure you, I am—I’ve always 
described it this way: that you know the 
business that I used to be in, and I’ve 
always described that in Hollywood, if you 
didn’t sing or dance, you wound up as an 
afterdinner speaker. And so, I didn’t sing or 
dance, and I was out on what I—all my 
personal appearances were out making 
public speeches. And I did my own speech- 
es and talked on what I wanted to talk 
about. And basically, it was—even then, 
with no thought of ever being in public 
life—it was against the growth of govern- 
ment and the imposition. 

When I was making those speeches in 
those days in Hollywood, the top bracket of 
the income tax was 90 percent. And I knew 
what it was like to refuse a good script and 
not make a picture because I wasn’t going 
to work for 10 cents on the dollar after I'd 
reached that bracket. So, I can assure you, 
I'm going to—there are a lot of things I 
want to campaign for that still haven’t been 
done. So, I will be out there addressing the 
people. In America—I don’t know whether 
it’s true in your countries—we have a great 
many private organizations, and there’s 
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always a demand for speakers. So, I'll be 
doing that. 


And as a matter of fact, I’ve already 
picked out one topic I’m going to speak on. 
You know that an amendment to the Con- 
stitution came about a few years ago that 
limited the President of the United States 
to two terms; there cannot be a third. Well, 
now, I can’t object to that while I’m in this 
job. It would sound like I’m doing it for 
myself. But as soon as I’m out of here, I’m 
going to try to arouse the American people 
to get that constitutional amendment 
changed, canceled, because I think it’s an 
interference with their democratic rights. 
They should have the right to vote for who- 
ever they want to vote for, for as long as 
they want to vote for them. And I’m going 
to see if I can’t arouse the people to get 
that changed. 


Q. Mr. President, may I, on behalf of my 
colleagues, thank you very much for this 
interview. We wish you a pleasant trip to 
Moscow and a most successful summit. 

The President. Well, thank you very 
much. 


Note: The interview began at 11:35 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House and 
was re by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on May 26. 


Proclamation 5827—Take Pride in 
America Month, 1988 


May 25, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Our beautiful land is blessed from sea to 
shining sea with bountiful natural and cul- 
tural resources on Federal, State, and local 
lands. We are also blessed that the Ameri- 
can people possess a unique volunteer spirit 
rooted in our frontier tradition. 

It is truly fitting that we take a special 
period of time to recognize our Nation’s 
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recreational and cultural resources and how 
they contribute to the economic and social 
well-being of our communities and our 
country. Through our stewardship of these 
natural wonders and great monuments to 
history, we can express our love for our 
country, our pride in America, and our 
desire to preserve our resources and our 
heritage for the future. 


The Take Pride in America campaign, 
with its theme, “Take Pride in America: 
You Can Make a Difference,” encourages 
all of us to do just this. The campaign is a 
partnership of public and private groups, 
Federal agencies, and State and local gov- 
ernments that fosters public awareness of 
the need for wise stewardship of our natu- 
ral resources and for retention of our count- 
less cultural resources as well. Let us 
remind ourselves often, this month and 
always, to do our share and “Take Pride in 
America.” 


The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
530, has designated May 1988 as “Take 
Pride in America Month” and authorized 


and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation in observance of this event. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim May 1988 as Take Pride in 
America Month. I call upon the people of 
the United States and government officials 
at every level to observe this month with 
appropriate programs, ceremonies, and ac- 
tivities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-fifth day of May, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:09 a.m., May 26, 1988) 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on May 26. 
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Proclamation 5828—National NHS- 
NeighborWorks Week, 1988 


May 25, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Socially, culturally, economically, spir- 
itually, and in so many ways, our neighbor- 
hoods tell the American story of family, 
faith, and freedom. The motto E pluribus 
unum, or “Out of many, one,” is an appro- 
priate description of our myriad neighbor- 
hoods and their residents. We all love and 
cherish this blessed land of liberty; there- 
fore, let us join together as partners and 
neighbors to enrich it, each other, and 
every one of our neighborhoods with all of 
the strengths our many heritages provide 
us. That is something for us to reflect upon, 
and observance of National NHS-Neighbor- 
Works Week presents a fine opportunity for 
reflection and action in our communities. 

Both reflection and action are already 
taking place around our land in neighbor- 
hoods where residents, business owners, 
concerned citizens, community groups, and 
government agencies are turning decay and 
despair into promise and prosperity. They 
are using some of the most powerful 
sources of America’s greatness—our volun- 
teer spirit, our spiritual strength, the love 
and caring of our families, our hard work 
and determination, our civic energy—to 
create opportunities and bring renewed in- 
spiration and hope. 

Among them are the groups from which 
this week of observance takes its name. 
NeighborWorks is a national organization 
composed of Neighborhood Housing Serv- 
ices (NHS), Apartment Improvement Pro- 
grams, and Mutual Housing Associations, co- 
operative ventures that are resident-busi- 
ness-government partnerships relying pri- 
marily on volunteer effort and private and 
local resources. They are revitalizing more 
than 200 neighborhoods and have generat- 
ed more than $4 billion in reinvestment 
funds. These efforts are clearly a major con- 
tribution to our Nation and deserve our 
gratitude, encouragement, cooperation, and 
emulation during National NHS-Neighbor- 
Works Week and in the future as well. 


The Congress, by Public Law 100-261, 
has designated the week of June 5 through 
June 11, 1988, as “National NHS-Neighbor- 
Works Week” and authorized and request- 
ed the President to issue a proclamation in 
observance of this week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of June 5 
through June 11, 1988, as National NHS- 
NeighborWorks Week. I call upon the 
people of the United States to observe this 
week with appropriate ceremonies and ac- 
tivities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-fifth day of May, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:10 a.m., May 26, 1988] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on May 26. 


Remarks to the Paasikivi Society and 
the League of Finnish-American 
Societies in Helsinki, Finland 

May 27, 1988 


Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Prime 
Minister, and ladies and gentlemen, let me 
begin by saying thank you to our hosts, the 
Finnish Government, the Paasikivi Society, 
and the League of Finnish-American Soci- 
eties. It’s a particular honor for me to come 
here today. This year—the Year of Friend- 
ship, as Congress has proclaimed it, be- 
tween the United States and Finland—this 
year marks the 350th anniversary of the 
arrival of the first Finns in America and the 
establishment of a small Scandinavian 
colony near what is today Wilmington, 
Delaware—an ancient people in a new 
world. And that is the story not only of 
those Finns but of all the peoples who 
braved the seas to settle in and build my 
country, a land of freedom for a nation of 
immigrants. 
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Yes, they founded a new world, but as 
they crossed the oceans, the mountains, and 
the prairies, those who made America car- 
ried the old world in their hearts—the old 
customs, the family ties, and most of all the 
belief in God, a belief that gave them the 
moral compass and ethical foundation by 
which they explored an uncharted frontier 
and constructed a government and nation 
of, by, and for the people. 

And so, although we Americans became a 
new people, we also remain an ancient one, 
for we’re guided by ancient and universal 
values, values that Prime Minister Holkeri 
spoke of in Los Angeles this February 
when, after recalling Finland’s internation- 
ally recognized position of neutrality, he 
added that Finland is “tied to Western 
values of freedom, democracy, and human 
rights.” And let me add here, that for 
America those ties are also the bonds of our 
friendship. America respects Finland’s neu- 
trality. We support Finland’s independence. 
We honor Finland’s courageous history. We 
value the creative statesmanship that has 
been Finland’s gift to world peace. And in 
this soaring hall, which is the great archi- 
tect Alvar Aalto’s statement of hope for Fin- 
land’s future, we reaffirm our hope and 
faith that the friendship between our na- 
tions will be unending. 

We’re gathered here today in this hall 
because it was here, almost 13 years ago, 
that the 35 nations of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe signed 
the Helsinki Final Act, a document that em- 
bodies the same ethical and moral princi- 
ples and the same hope for a future of 
peace that Finns and so many other Euro- 
pean immigrants gave America. The Final 
Act is a singular statement of hope. Its 
“three baskets” touch on almost every 
aspect of East-West relations, and taken to- 
gether form a kind of map through the wil- 
derness of mutual hostility to open fields of 
peace and to a common home of trust 
among all of our sovereign nations—neu- 
trals, nonaligned, and alliance members 
alike. The Final Act sets new standards of 
conduct for our nations and provided the 
mechanisms by which to apply those stand- 
ards. 

Yes, the Final Act goes beyond arms con- 
trol, once the focus of international dialog. 
It reflects a truth that I have so often noted: 
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Nations do not distrust each other because 
they are armed; they are armed because 
they distrust each other. The Final Act 
grapples with the full range of our underly- 
ing differences and deals with East-West re- 
lations as an interrelated whole. It reflects 
the belief of all our countries that human 
rights are less likely to be abused when a 
nation’s security is less in doubt; that eco- 
nomic relations can contribute to security, 
but depend on the trust and confidence 
that come from increasing ties between our 
peoples, increasing openness, and increas- 
ing freedom; and that there is no true inter- 
national security without respect for human 
rights. I can hardly improve on the words 
President Koivisto used in this hall 2 years 
ago when he recalled that “security is more 
than the protection of borders and social 
structures. It is emphasized in the Final Act 
that individual persons who live in the par- 
ticipating states have to feel in their own 
lives security which is based on respect for 
fundamental human rights and basic free- 
doms.” 

And beyond establishing these integrated 
standards, the Final Act establishes a proc- 
ess for progress. It sets up a review proce- 
dure to measure performance against stand- 
ards. And despite the doubts of the critics— 
for the past 13 years, the signatory states 
have mustered the political will to keep on 
working and making progress. 

Let me say that it seems particularly ap- 
propriate to me that the Final Act is associ- 
ated so closely with this city and this coun- 
try. More than any other diplomatic docu- 
ment, the Final Act speaks to the yearning 
that Finland’s longtime President, Urho 
Kekkonen, spoke of more than a quarter 
century ago when he said, in his words: “It’s 
the fervent hope of the Finnish people that 
barriers be lowered all over Europe and 
that progress be made along the road of 
European unity.” And he added that this 
was, as he put it, “for the good of Europe, 
and thus of humanity as a whole.” Well, 
those were visionary words. That vision in- 
spired and shaped the drafting of the Final 
Act and continues to guide us today. 

Has the Final Act and what we call the 
Helsinki process worked or not? Many say it 
hasn’t, but I believe it has. In the security 
field, I would point to the most recent fruit 
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of the process: the Stockholm document of 
confidence- and security-building measures 
in Europe. This agreement lays down the 
rules by which our 35 states notify each 
other of upcoming military activities in 
Europe; provides detailed information on 
these activities in advance; and lets the 
others know their plans for very large mili- 
tary activities 1 or 2 years in advance and 
agrees not to hold such maneuvers unless 
this notice is given; invites observers to 
their larger military activities; and permits 
on-site inspections to make sure the agree- 
ment is honored. 

I am happy to note that since our repre- 
sentatives shook hands to seal this agree- 
ment a year and a half ago, all 35 states 
have, by and large, honored both the letter 
and the spirit of the Stockholm document. 
The Western and neutral and nonaligned 
states have set a strong example in provid- 
ing full information about their military ac- 
tivities. In April, Finland held its first mili- 
tary activity subject to the Stockholm notifi- 
cation requirements and voluntarily invited 
observers to it. The Soviet Union and its 
allies also have a generally good record of 
implementation, though less forthcoming 
than the West. Ten on-site inspections have 
been conducted so far, and more and more 
states are exercising their right to make 
such inspections. I can’t help but believe 
that making inspections a matter of routine 
business will improve openness and en- 
hance confidence. 

Nor was Stockholm the end of the proc- 
ess. In Vienna all 35 signatory states are 
considering how to strengthen the confi- 
dence- and security-building measures in 
the context of a balanced outcome at the 
CSCE followup meeting that includes sig- 
nificant progress on human rights. 

In the economic field, as in the security 
field, I believe there has been progress, but 
of a different kind. Issues and negotiations 
regarding security are not simple, but mili- 
tary technology makes arms and armies re- 
semble each other enough so that common 
measures can be confidently applied. Eco- 
nomic relations, by contrast, are bedeviled 
by differences in our systems. Perhaps in- 
creases in nonstrategic trade can contribute 
to better relations between East and West, 
but it’s difficult to relate the state-run 
economies of the East to the essentially 


free-market economies of the West. Perhaps 
some of the changes underway in the state- 
run economies will equip them better to 
deal with our businessmen and open new 
arenas for cooperation. But our work on 
these issues over the years has already 
made us understand that differences in sys- 
tems are serious obstacles to expansion of 
economic ties, and since understanding of 
unpleasant realities is part of wisdom, that, 
too, is progress. 

The changes taking place in the Eastern 
countries of the continent go beyond 
changes in their economic systems and 
greater openness in their military activities. 
Changes have also begun to occur in the 
field of human rights, as was called for in 
the Final Act. The rest of us would like to 
see the changes that are being announced 
actually registered in the law and practice 
of our Eastern partners and in the docu- 
ments under negotiation in the Vienna fol- 
lowup to the Helsinki conference. 

Much has been said about the human 
rights and humanitarian provisions in the 
Final Act and the failure of the Eastern 
bloc to honor them. Yet for all the bleak 
winds that have swept the plains of justice 
since that signing day in 1975, the accords 
have taken root in the conscience of hu- 
manity and grown in moral and, increasing- 
ly, in diplomatic authority. I believe that 
this is no accident. It reflects an increasing 
realization that the agenda of East-West re- 
lations must be comprehensive, that securi- 
ty and human rights must be advanced to- 
gether or cannot truly be secured at all. But 
it also shows that the provisions in the Final 
Act reflect standards that are truly univer- 
sal in their scope. The accords embody a 
fundamental truth, a truth that gathers 
strength with each passing season and that 
will not be denied—the truth that, like the 
first Finnish settlers in America, all our an- 
cient peoples find themselves today in a 
new world and that, as those early settlers 
discovered, the greatest creative and moral 
force in this new world, the greatest hope 
for survival and success, for peace and hap- 
piness, is human freedom. 

Yes, freedom—the right to speak, to 
print; the right to worship, to travel, to as- 
semble; the right to be different, the right, 
as the American philospher Henry David 
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Thoreau, wrote, “to step to the music of a 
different drummer”—this is freedom as 
most Europeans and Americans understand 
it and freedom as it is embodied in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
and, yes, in the Helsinki accords. And far 
more than the locomotive or the automo- 
bile, the airplane or the rocket, more than 
radio, television, or the computer, this con- 
cept of liberty is the most distinct, peculiar, 
and powerful invention of the civilization 
we all share. Indeed, without this freedom 
there would have been no mechanical in- 
ventions, for inventions are eccentricities. 
The men and women who create them are 
visionaries, just like artists and writers. They 
see what others fail to see and trust their 
insights when others don’t. The same free- 
dom that permits literature and the arts to 
flourish; the same freedom that allows one 
to attend church, synagogue, or mosque 
without apprehension; that same freedom 
from oppression and supervision is the free- 
dom that has given us, the peoples of West- 
ern Europe and North America, our dyna- 
mism, our economic growth, and our inven- 
tiveness. Together with Japan and Australia 
and many others, we have lived in this state 
of freedom, this house of democracy, since 
the end of the Second World War. The 
house of democracy is a house whose doors 
are open to all. Because of it, because of the 
liberty and popular rule we've shared, 
today we also share a prosperity more 
widely distributed and extensive, a political 
order more tolerant and humane than has 
ever before been known on Earth. 

To see not simply the immediate but the 
historic importance of this, we should re- 
member how far many of our nations have 
traveled and how desolate the future of 
freedom and democracy once seemed. For 
much of this century, the totalitarian temp- 
tation, in one form or another, has beck- 
oned to mankind, also promising freedom, 
but of a different kind than the one we 
celebrate today. This concept of liberty is, 
as the Czechoslovak writer Milan Kundera 
has put it, “the age-old dream of a world 
where everybody would live in harmony, 
united by a single common will and faith, 
without secrets from one another”—the 
freedom of imposed perfection. 

Fifty, forty, even as recently as thirty 
years ago, the contest between this utopian 
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concept of freedom on one hand and the 
democratic concept of freedom on the 
other seemed a close one. Promises of a 
perfect world lured many Western thinkers 
and millions of others besides. And many 
believed in the confident prediction of his- 
tory’s inevitable triumph. Well, few do 
today. Just as democratic freedom has 
proven itself incredibly fertile—fertile not 
merely in a material sense but also in the 
abundance it has brought forth in the 
human spirit—so, too, utopianism has 
proven brutal and barren. 

Albert Camus once predicted that, in his 
words, “when revolution in the name of 
power and of history becomes a murderous 
and immoderate mechanism, a new rebel- 
lion is consecrated in the name of modera- 
tion of life.” Isn’t this exactly what we see 
happening across the mountains and plains 
of Europe and even beyond the Urals 
today? In Western Europe, support for uto- 
pian ideologies, including support among 
intellectuals, has all but collapsed, while in 
the nondemocratic countries, leaders grap- 
ple with the internal contradictions of their 
system and some ask how they can make 
that system better and more productive. In 
a sense, the front line in the competition of 
ideas that has played in Europe and Amer- 
ica for more than 70 years has shifted East. 
Once it was the democracies that doubted 
their own view of freedom and wondered 
whether utopian systems might not be 
better. Today the doubt is on the other 
side. 

In just 2 days, I will meet in Moscow with 
General Secretary Gorbachev. It will be our 
fourth set of face-to-face talks since 1985. 
The General Secretary and I have devel- 
oped a broad agenda for U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions, an agenda that is linked directly to 
the agenda of the Final Act. Yes, as does 
the Final Act, we will discuss security issues. 
We will pursue progress in arms reduction 
negotiations across the board and continue 
our exchanges on regional issues. Yes, we 
will also discuss economic issues, although, 
as in the Helsinki process, we have seen in 
recent years how much the differences in 
our systems inhibit expanded ties and how 
difficult it is to divorce economic relations 
from human rights and other elements of 
that relationship. And, yes, as our countries 
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did at Helsinki, we will take up other bilat- 
eral areas as well, including scientific, cul- 
tural, and people-to-people exchanges, 
where we've been hard at work identifying 
new ways to cooperate. In this area, in par- 
ticular, I believe we'll see some good results 
before the week is over. 

And like the Final Act, our agenda now 
includes human rights as an integral compo- 
nent. We have developed our dialog and 
put in place new mechanisms for discussion. 
The General Secretary has spoken often 
and forthrightly on the problems confront- 
ing the Soviet Union. In his campaign to 
address these shortcomings, he talks of glas- 
nost and perestroika, openness and restruc- 
turing, words that to our ears have a par- 
ticularly welcome sound. And since he 
began his campaign, things have happened 
that all of us applaud. The list includes the 
release from labor camps or exile of people 
like Andrei Sakharov, Irina Ratushinskaya, 
Anatoly Koryagin, Josef Begun, and many 
other prisoners of conscience; the publica- 
tion of books like “Dr. Zhivago” and “Chil- 
dren of the Arbat”; the distribution of 
movies like “Repentance” that are critical 
of aspects of the Soviet past and present; 
allowing higher levels of emigration; great- 
er toleration of dissent; General Secretary 
Gorbachev’s recent statements on religious 
toleration; the beginning of Soviet with- 
drawal from Afghanistan. 

All this is new and good. But at the same 
time, there is another list, defined not by us 
but by the standards of the Helsinki Final 
Act and the sovereign choice of all partici- 
pants, including the Soviet Union, to sub- 
scribe to it. We need look no further 
through the Final Act to see where Soviet 
practice does not—or does not yet—meas- 
ure up to Soviet commitment. Thirteen 
years after the Final Act was signed, it’s 
difficult to understand why cases of divided 
families and blocked marriages should 
remain on the East-West agenda or why 
Soviet citizens who wish to exercise their 
right to emigrate should be subject to artifi- 
cial quotas and arbitrary rulings. And what 
are we to think of the continued suppres- 
sion of those who wish to practice their reli- 
gious beliefs? Over 300 men and women 
whom the world sees as political prisoners 
have been released. There remains no 
reason why the Soviet Union cannot release 
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cal or religious belief, or for organizing to 
monitor the Helsinki Act. 

The Soviets talk about a “common Euro- 
pean home” and define it largely in terms 
of geography. But what is it that cements 
the structure of clear purpose that all 
nations pledged themselves to 
their signature of the Final Act? 
but the belief in the inalienable r 
dignity of every single human 


of liberty that evolved from the genius 
European civilization? This body of values— 
this is what marks, or should mark, the 
common European home. 

Mr. Gorbachev has spoken of, in his 
words, “the artificiality and temporariness 
of the bloc-to-bloc confrontation and the ar- 
chaic nature of the ‘iron curtain.’” Well, I 
join him in this belief and welcome every 
sign that the Soviets and their allies are 
ready not only to embrace but to put into 
practice the values that unify and, indeed, 
define contemporary Western European 
civilization and its grateful American off- 
spring. 

Some 30 years ago—another period of rel- 
ative openness—the Italian socialist Pietro 
Nenni, long a friend of the Soviet Union, 
warned that it was wrong to think that the 
relaxation could be permanent in, as he 
said, “the absence of any system of judicial 
guarantees.” And he added that only de- 
mocracy and liberty could prevent reversal 
of the progress underway. 

There are a number of steps, which, if 
taken, would help ensure the deepening 
and institutionalization of promising re- 
forms. First, the Soviet leaders could agree 
to tear down the Berlin Wall and all bar- 
riers between Eastern and Western Europe. 
They could join us in making Berlin itself 
an all-European center of communications, 
meetings, and travel. They could also give 
legal and practical protection to free ex- 
pression and worship. Let me interject here 
that at one time Moscow was known as the 
City of the Forty Forties because there 
were 1,600 belfries in the churches of the 
city. The world welcomes the return of 
some churches to worship after many years, 
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but there are still relatively few functioning 
churches and almost no bells. Mr. Gorba- 
chev recently said, as he put it, “Believers 
are Soviet people, workers, patriots, and 
they have the full right to express their con- 
viction with dignity.” Well, I applaud Mr. 
Gorbachev’s statement. What a magnificent 
demonstration of good will it would be for 
the Soviet leadership for church bells to 
ring out again not only in Moscow but 
throughout the Soviet Union. 

But beyond these particular steps, there’s 
a deeper question. How can the countries 
of the East not only grant but guarantee 
the protection of rights? The thought and 
practice of centuries has pointed the way. 
As the French constitutional philosopher 
Montesquieu wrote more than 200 years 
ago, “There is no liberty if the judiciary 
power be not separated” from the other 
powers of government. And like the com- 
plete independence of the judiciary, popu- 
lar control over those who make the laws 
provides a vital, practical guarantee of 
human rights. So does the secret ballot. So 
does the freedom of citizens to associate 
and act for political purposes or for free 
collective bargaining. 

I know that for the Eastern countries 
such steps are difficult, and some may say 
it’s unrealistic to call for them. Some said in 
1975 that the standards set forth in the 
Final Act were unrealistic, that the compre- 
hensive agenda it embodied was unrealistic. 
Some said, earlier in this decade, that call- 
ing for global elimination of an entire class 
of U.S. and Soviet intermediate-range nu- 
clear missiles was unrealistic, that calling for 
50-percent reductions in U.S. and Soviet 
strategic offensive arms was unrealistic, that 
the Soviets would never withdraw from Af- 
ghanistan. Well, is it realistic to pretend 
that rights are truly protected when there 
are no effective safeguards against arbitrary 
rule? Is it realistic, when the Soviet leader- 
ship itself is calling for glasnost and democ- 
ratization, to say that judicial guarantees or 
the independence of the judiciary or popu- 
lar control over those who draft the laws or 
freedom to associate for political purposes 
are unrealistic? And finally, is it realistic to 
say that peace is truly secure when political 
systems are less than open? 

We believe that realism is on our side 
when we say that peace and freedom -can 
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only be achieved together, but that they 
can indeed be achieved together if we’re 
prepared to drive toward that goal. So did 
the leaders who met in this room to sign 
the Final Act. They were visionaries of the 
most practical kind. In shaping our policy 
toward the Soviet Union, in preparing for 
my meetings with the General Secretary, I 
have taken their vision—a shared vision, 
subscribed to by East, West, and the proud 
neutral and nonaligned countries of this 
continent—as my guide. I believe the stand- 
ard that the framers of the Final Act set, 
including the concept of liberty it em- 
bodies, is a standard for all of us. We can do 
no less than uphold it and try to see it turn, 
as the Soviets say, into “life itself.” 

We in the West will remain firm in our 
values, strong and vigilant in defense of our 
interests, ready to negotiate honestly for re- 
sults of mutual and universal benefit. One 
lesson we drew again from the events lead- 
ing up to the Intermediate-range Nuclear 
Forces treaty was that, in the world as it is 
today, peace truly does depend on Western 
strength and resolve. It is a lesson we will 
continue to heed. 

But we’re also prepared to work with the 
Soviets and their allies whenever they’re 
ready to work with us. By strength we do 
not mean diktat, that is, an imposed settle- 
ment; we mean confident negotiation. The 
road ahead may be long, but not as long as 
our countries had before them 44 years ago 
when Finland’s great President J.K. Paasi- 
kivi, told a nation that had shown the world 
uncommon courage in a harrowing time: “A 
path rises up to the slope from the floor of 
the valley. At times the ascent is gradual, at 
other times steeper. But all the time one 
comes closer and closer to free, open 
spaces, above which God’s ever brighter sky 
can be seen. The way up will be difficult, 
but every step will take us closer to open 
vistas.” 

I believe that in Moscow Mr. Gorbachev 
and I can take another step toward a 
brighter future and a safer world. And I 
believe that, for the sake of all our ancient 
peoples, this new world must be a place 
both of democratic freedom and of peace. 
It must be a world in which the spirit of the 
Helsinki Final Act guides all our countries 
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like a great beacon of hope to all mankind . to the seat held by Howard Baker’s father 


for ages to come. 

you, and God bless you. And bear 
with me now—Onnea ja menestysta koko 
Suomen kansalle [Good luck and success to 
the entire Finnish people]. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:05 p.m. in 
Finlandia Hall. In his opening remarks, he 
referred to President Mauno Koivisto, 
Speaker of the Parliament Matti Ahde, and 
Prime Minister Harri Holkeri. 


Statement on Senate Ratification of the 
Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces 
Treaty 


May 27, 1988 


I am very pleased with the action of the 
United States Senate in consenting to ratifi- 
cation of the INF treaty. In 2 days, I will 
arrive in the Soviet Union to meet with 
General Secretary Gorbachev to discuss our 
four-part agenda. Today’s action by the 
Senate clearly shows support for our arms 
reduction objectives. 

I want to express my appreciation for the 
leadership demonstrated by Majority 
Leader Bob Byrd and Republican leader 
Bob Dole in securing the timely approval of 
this treaty. I have invited them to join me 
for the exchange of ratification documents 
in Moscow. 

I continue to have concerns about the 
constitutionality of some provisions of the 
resolution of ratification, particularly those 
dealing with interpretation, and I will com- 
municate with the Senate on these matters 
in due course. 


Statement on the Retirement of 
Representative John Duncan of 
Tennessee 


May 27, 1988 


Today I learned that my good friend John 
Duncan has announced that he will not run 
for reelection to the House of Representa- 
tives from the Second District of Tennessee. 
John was first elected to the House in 1964 


and then his mother. John’s service in the 
succeeding decades has demonstrated the 
highest dedication and commitment to the 
well-being of the Nation and his beloved 
State of Tennessee. In recent years, his 
leadership as ranking Republican on the 
House Ways and Means Committee has 
proved critical to ensuring fiscal responsibil- 
ity in the Federal Government. 

Nancy and I wish John and Lois the very 
best of everything always. 


Written Responses to Questions 
— by Ogonek of the Soviet 
nion 


May 19, 1988 


The President’s Personal and Political 
Experiences 

Q. A few words about yourself, your own 
personal and political experiences, your 
career? Has your life thus far been a suc- 
cess? How do you evaluate the path you 
have traveled? 

The President. Historians will make the 
final judgment about my years as Governor 
of California and as President of the United 
States, but personally, I feel good about 
what I have been able to accomplish, both 
in and out of government. My professional 
career has been varied. I have worked as a 
sportscaster, an actor, a labor leader, a lec- 
turer, and a public official. This is some- 
thing that is characteristic of the American 
way of life. The opportunity to advance 
oneself based on one’s desires and abilities 
is a valued part of our existence and one to 
which I owe my success. 


Soviet-U.S. Relations 


Q. You are an experienced politican. The 
years of your Presidency have made you 
even more experienced, and nevertheless, 
you have preserved the wonderful ability to 
change your mind. In my country, many 
people remember your words, expressed in 
December of last year, about the changed 
image of the “evil empire” in your state- 
ment—to the effect that your attitude 
toward the U.S.S.R. had improved. What 
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has changed in your perception of the. 


U.S.S.R.? 

The President. 1 have always believed 
that people and nations must be judged by 
their actions and not their words. I have 
tried to speak out about the positive devel- 
opments I see as much as I try to draw 
attention to the negative ones. My guiding 
principles have been candor, realism, 
dialog, and strength. In that regard it is fair 
to say I have noted some progress, such as 
the Soviet Government’s commitment to 
withdrawal from Afghanistan. We are also 
seeing resolution of individual human rights 
cases and more open discussion of these 
issues. On the other hand, I do not under- 
stand, nor do other Americans understand, 
why the Soviet Government restricts, for 
example, the practice of religion and free- 
dom of movement. We do not accept limi- 
tations on free speech. 

I think what has changed is that both the 
U.S. and the Soviet people are being more 
candid about areas in which we agree and 
disagree. We must discuss not only restraint 
of the arms competition, but also basic 
issues of human rights and international be- 
havior. Disagreements over these issues 
have fueled the mistrust that lies between 
our countries. Nations do not mistrust each 
other because they are armed; they arm 
themselves because they mistrust each 
other. That is why in Moscow, as we have 
in our three previous meetings, General 
Secretary Gorbachev and I will discuss 
human rights and regional conflicts as vig- 
orously and as seriously as we will discuss 
arms reductions. We live in an intercon- 
nected world with instant communication 
and a global conscience. How you treat 
your own citizens is of concern to the 
whole world. And the world watches and 
judges each country based not on what it 
wants the world to hear, but on the actions 
and policies that it sees. 

At the same time, the Soviet Union is a 
country of influence in many regions of the 
world. With that influence comes a respon- 
sibility to work towards peace and to help 
solve the many regional disputes which 
plague mankind. 


The President’s Visit to Moscow 


Q. You are coming to the U.S.S.R. for the 
first time. What do you expect from your 
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meeting with our country—not only from 
the negotiations but personally from your 
meeting with the U.S.S.R.? 

The President. | am looking forward with 
great anticipation to visiting Moscow and in 
particular to talking with the people in the 
Soviet Union. As your question implies, the 
negotiations are important, but so is the op- 
portunity to understand the other fellow’s 
point of view. I think General Secretary 
Gorbachev left Washington with a deeper 
understanding of the American people, and 
I anticipate the same benefit from my 
meetings with the people of Moscow. 


Political and Economic Freedom 


Q. The irreversibility of our chosen path, 
perestroika, is very important to us. Do you 
feel that there is a link between the process 
underway here and what is happening in 
the United States? If so, what is it? 

The President. No country can compete 
successfully in the global market today 
unless it unleashes the human spirit and lets 
individuals drive toward their own goals. 
Society, as a whole, benefits from the 
progress made by individuals. America is 
built on the principle of what we call free 
enterprise, a system which permits each in- 
dividual to seek his own happiness based on 
his or her needs and desires. Americans 
make all sorts of choices within that system, 
often balancing economic prosperity with 
job satisfaction, family, recreation, artistic 
achievement, and other goals. The interac- 
tion of all those personal choices makes for 
a strong and dynamic system. 

Perestroika also can play an important 
role in information exchange. Your govern- 
ment is known for its high regard for secre- 
cy, and you pay a price for that policy. 
Much of the progress made in the West 
comes about from information sharing. Free 
access to the body of knowledge possessed 
by the society enables our citizens to build 
on the advances made by others. As long as 
Soviet society remains off limits to the rest 
of the world, inhibiting the free flow of in- 
formation and restricting travel in and out 
of the U.S.S.R., your economy will be limit- 
ed in its ability to be part of the world 
economy. 
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Regional Conflicts 


Q. Your second term as President is 
coming to an end. You have achieved a 
great deal. What have you not succeeded in 
achieving in your relations with the 
U.S.S.R., but would like to achieve? 

The President. I agree that we have made 
significant progress. The treaty on the 
elimination of an entire class of U.S. and 
Soviet intermediate-range nuclear missiles 
has been a milestone not only for what it 
accomplishes in its own right but as a 
precedent for future agreements which will 
actually reduce nuclear weapons and not 
just restrain them. 

I would like to see progress toward re- 
solving conflicts around the world. For ex- 
ample, the war between Iran and Iraq has 
been going on for 7 years with hundreds of 
thousands of casualties. A generation of 
young lives is being bled away in this tragic 
conflict. ‘Chemical weapons have been used 
with consequences that horrify the world. 
Much of the world has united in an effort to 
bring an end to this war by supporting U.N. 
Security Council Resolution 598, which calls 
for an immediate cease-fire across the board 
and withdrawal to the internationally recog- 
nized boundaries. The Security Council 
members, including your government, 
agreed that if either belligerent refused to 
honor this call by the U.N. Security Council 
there should be a second resolution mandat- 
ing an arms embargo against that party. 
Both the United States and the Soviet 
Union supported Resolution 598. Iraq has 
now accepted the resolution and agreed to 
abide by its terms. Iran is resisting and in- 
sists on continuing the war. The Soviet 
Union is a key actor in this situation. You 
sell arms to both sides. If the Soviet Union 
strongly endorsed a second resolution and a 
strong effort by the United Nations to pre- 
vent arms from reaching Iran, I firmly be- 
lieve we could bring this tragedy to a halt. 

In Ethiopia a great tragedy is imminent, 
as the effects of a terrible drought are being 
compounded by that government's policies 
blocking international relief efforts. The 
Soviet Union is that Marxist government’s 
principal supplier of weapons and has influ- 
ence there. It would be good if the Soviet 
Union cooperated with efforts to help pre- 
vent a manmade catastrophe. 


These are urgent issues I will be discuss- 
ing with General Secretary Gorbachev. We 
will also look at ways we can bring about 
settlements to conflicts in southern Africa, 
Cambodia, Central America, and the 
Middle East. 


Succession of Power in the United States 


Q. What is the mechanism for succession 
of power in the United States? Are you cer- 
tain that your successor will continue what 
you have started? 

The President. Our mechanism for suc- 
cession is a free and open election in which 
candidates from different parties compete 
vigorously against each other, arguing their 
positions in public debates, speeches, and 
media interviews for some months. Mem- 
bers of our press vigorously question the 
candidates. We have an election campaign 
underway right now. In November the 
American people will go into polling booths 
across the country and vote in complete 
secrecy for the candidate of their choice. In 
addition to electing a new President and 
Vice President in November, Americans 
will elect Senators, Members of Congress, 
State Governors, and local representatives. 

All of this is provided for under our Con- 
stitution. I have read the constitutions of 
many countries, including your own. Many 
nations of the world have written into their 
constitution provisions for freedom of 
speech and freedom of assembly. If this is 
true, some ask, then why is the Constitution 
of the United States so exceptional? 

Our Constitution begins with three 
simple words: “We the People. . . .” This 
short phrase tells the full story. In other 
constitutions, the Government tells the 
people of those countries what they are al- 
lowed to do. In our Constitution, we the 
people tell the Government what it can do. 
And it can do only those things listed in 
that document and nothing else. In Amer- 
ica, the people are in charge. 

Soviet-U.S. Relations 

@. How do you imagine, or envisage, the 
future of mankind? How can we reach a 
future without war? Is such a future realis- 
ticP 

The President. My vision is of a world 
free of war. A nuclear war cannot be won 
and should never be fought. General Secre- 
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tary Gorbachev joined me in affirming that 
basic truth when we first met in Geneva. 
We have kept the peace by having enough 
nuclear weapons to retaliate if the other 
started a war. Well, that is not much of a 
defense. There would be no victors in that 
kind of war. That is why I want to start 
reducing nuclear weapons. Our INF treaty 
is an excellent beginning, and we are 
making progress on a strategic arms reduc- 
tion treaty, which will cut in half U.S. and 
Soviet strategic arsenals. At the same time 
we need to think about getting parity in 
conventional forces in Europe to make sure 
one country won’t have an advantage over 
the other. There is today a serious imbal- 
ance in your favor. 

This is why I am seeking to move our 
strategy of deterrence toward defensive sys- 
tems, which threaten no one, and away 
from offensive systems. That is the purpose 
behind my Strategic Defense Initiative: to 
make obsolete the most _ threatening 


weapon ever invented—the ballistic missile. 
I call upon the Soviet leadership to join me 
in these efforts toward strategic defenses 


and to move to a world based on defense 
rather than offense. The reasonableness of 
this proposal is demonstrated by the fact 
that your government has been engaged in 
its own strategic defense programs long 
before we started SDI. 

But we must also keep in mind that arms 
agreements alone will not make the world 
safer. We must also deal with the core 
source of mistrust between our nations. This 
is why our dialog must cover a broad 
agenda of human rights, regional and bilat- 
eral issues, as well as arms reductions. 

Q. Recently, speaking at Moscow Univer- 
sity, I told my audience about this interview 
and asked them to think up a question for 
you. One of the questions submitted was 
the following: “Mr. President, do you feel 
that future generations of Soviet and Amer- 
ican citizens will relate to each other 
better? If so, what have you done to make 
that possible—to ensure that progress in our 
relations and a relaxation of tensions begins 
today?” 

The President. 1 hope that future genera- 
tions of American and Soviet citizens will 
have closer relations and better understand- 
ing. But much depends on the way your 
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government deals with the basic issue of 
human rights. 

Cultural exchanges and individual travel 
are the underpinnings for establishing 
closer relations. I look forward to expanding 
these and thus broadening the scope of our 
mutual contacts. Americans hope for a 
world in which all people can enjoy the 
freedom they cherish. We will continue to 
work to fulfill our dreams for peace through 
understanding. 


Note: The questions and answers were re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on May 28. 


Interview With Soviet Television 
Journalists Valentin Zorin and Boris 
Kalyagin 

May 20, 1988 


Q. Good evening, comrades. We are in 
the White House in Washington, DC, the 
residence of the head of the American Gov- 
ernment. This is the place where the Presi- 
dents of the United States do their work. 
President Reagan is receiving us in order to 
give an interview for Soviet television. And 
since our time is very limited, I think that 
we will get down to questions right away. 


Soviet-U.S. Summit in Moscow 


Mr. President, there’s an upcoming visit 
to Moscow for you. This will be your first 
trip to our country. What feelings are you 
traveling to the Soviet Union with, and 
what do you anticipate from this upcoming 
summit meeting? 

The President. Well, this will be the 
fourth meeting between the General Secre- 
tary and myself. I’m obviously looking for- 
ward to the trip for one reason, because I 
have never been there. And I’m looking 
forward to seeing your country—well, as 
much as possible with the meetings that 
will be going on. And we have discussed in 
the previous meetings with your General 
Secretary such matters as arms reductions, 
and we’ve been successful on the one 
treaty. We’re both working on the present 
treaty that we call START—the 50-percent 
reduction of intercontinental ballistic mis- 
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siles—but also some differences that we’ve 
had on our interpretation of human rights, 
on regional affairs—and we're greatly heart- 
ened by the fact that your forces are with- 
drawing from Afghanistan—and on bilateral 
issues: such things as rescue-at-sea agree- 
ments, fisheries agreements, things of that 
kind in which we’ve made great progress. 


Soviet-U.S. Relations 


Q. At Geneva, in Reykjavik, in Washing- 
ton, you and Mr. Gorbachev took steps 
which have great significance. Thanks to 
that, the threat of war has been reduced 
and cooperation has increased between our 
countries, despite the different social sys- 
tems we have. What kind of opinion do you 
have about future prospects for movement 
in this same direction? 

The President. Well, | have to be optimis- 
tic about it. I have read “Perestroika” cover 
to cover, and the goals that were outlined 
there for your own country and by your 
present leader were such that I think it 
would reduce some of the differences be- 
tween us further and make it possible for 
future leaders of our countries to elimi- 
nate—well, what I called for in our first 
meeting in Geneva, when just the General 
Secretary and I were talking to each other, 
I pointed out that we didn’t mistrust each 
other because we were armed, we’re armed 
because we mistrust each other, and that 
we had a unique opportunity, the two of us, 
to go to work not just to try and reduce 
arms but to reduce the causes of the mis- 
trust. And I think we’ve carried on in that 
manner in the succeeding meetings. 

Q. I'd like to ask you, Mr. President, what 
do you think—how do you think—in today’s 
world, what is most important: the power— 
muscle power, so to speak, or the power of 
reason? What’s more important in today’s 
world? 

The President. Well, the power of reason. 
But I think that can be achieved more 
quickly if we show our mutual desire for a 
peaceful world by eliminating some of the 
most horrendous of the weapons, such as 
the nuclear weapons. I made a statement to 
the parliaments of one or two other coun- 
tries several years ago and have been re- 
peating it since and have heard some of 
your officials say the same thing: A nuclear 


war cannot be won and must never be 
fought. 

Q. Starting out from the premise that 
there shouldn’t ever be a nuclear war, is 
there any sense then in continuing having 
arms? 

The President. Well, I would think that 
once—I think the weapons that are the 
most destabilizing are the nuclear weapons, 
the idea in the minds of people that once 
those weapons are fired devastation is going 
to follow and there’s no way to halt them. 
They’re more destabilizing than the peo- 
ple’s concern about weapons that we're fa- 
miliar with—airplanes, battleships, things of 
this kind, artillery. And so, I think that this 
is the immediate problem. But then if we 
continue to work out our differences and a 
better understanding, then I think we 
engage in the reduction of conventional 
weapons. 


Strategic Arms Reductions 


Q. Mr. President, since we’ve already 
touched on the question of nuclear weap- 
ons, I wouldn’t like to seem pessimistic, but 
I get the impression that. in Moscow there 
will hardly be an opportunity to sign a 
treaty about 50-percent reductions of strate- 
gic nuclear weapons while observing the 
ABM treaty. Still, despite that, what are 
your attitudes about the prospects of con- 
cluding such a very, very important treaty 
for the world? 

The President. Well, I still think it can be 
concluded, but it would be, I think, overly 
optimistic, with the time limitations, to be- 
lieve that it could be ready for signature as 
the INF treaty was here in the previous 
meeting. But we’re going to continue nego- 
tiating. It would be nice if we could have 
achieved a signing ceremony there on this 
visit, but this treaty is far more technical 
and complicated than the treaty we did 
sign. And so, the experts on both sides who 
have been working on this in Geneva have 
not been able to make the progress that 
was made in the earlier treaty. But they’re 
going to continue, I’m sure. And I think 
that perhaps we can advance it in our con- 
versations, discussion, in Moscow on this. 
But we must—the idea is to continue until 
we have the treaty that is correct, and not 
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simply try to meet a date and sign a treaty 
that might not be all that we would desire. 
Q. But you think that the treaty will be 
signed—such a treaty will be signed? 
The President. Yes, I do. I don’t think 
either. of us have gone this far with the idea 
that it wasn’t a good idea. 


Soviet-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. President, I'd like to ask you a 
sort of personal question. Could you, in the 
beginning of your Presidency, when you 
just came into the Oval Office, could you 
have imagined the possibility of your up- 
coming visit to Moscow? 

The President. Probably not, because 
very frankly, I have to say I think there is a 
difference between this General Secretary 
and other leaders of your country that I had 
met with in the past. I don’t think they had 
any dreams of perestroika. And yet, I felt 
that we had to exist in the world together. 
Our systems are different, we’re going to be 
competitive in a number of ways, and 
that’ll continue, but we can be competitive 
without being hostile to the point of conflict 
with each other. And I think this is what 
we're aiming at. And no, I could not have 
foreseen your present leader. 

Q. Well, new times bear new leaders, 
he about new leaders. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. So, we can conclude that you think 
that your successor will continue stabilizing 
Soviet-American relations, that there won’t 
be a pause in the dialog between our coun- 
tries? 

The President. Well, if the next President 
is the President I would like to see there, 
the present Vice President, I know he 
would continue on this track. But I think 
that our people want this. I have had a visit, 
just the other day, here in the White House 
with 78 young teenagers, and half of them 
were from the Soviet Union and half were 
students of ours. They had been holding a 
conference in Finland, then in Moscow, and 
now here in the United States. And you 
looked out at those young people and you 
couldn’t say, well, those are Russians and 
those are Americans. You just saw young 
people who had learned to know each 
other, exchange ideas, get acquainted. And 
I found myself saying to them, if all the 
young people of the world could get to 
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know each other, there’d never be another 
war. 
Soviet Expansionism 

Q. Mr. President, I can’t help but ask 
you a question which is very interesting to 
Soviet people, many ordinary people in our 
country. You, in your speeches, many times 
have quoted the works of Lenin; you’ve 
made reference to his works; you quoted 
him about expansionistic aims of Soviet 
Communists. Soviet specialists, insofar as I 
know, in the U.S. press and people who 
work in the Library of Congress have stud- 
ied all of the compositions of Lenin’s, and 
they haven’t found one similar quotation or 
anything that’s even close to some of those 
quotations. So, I would like to ask you what 
works of Lenin did you read, and where 
were those quotations that you used taken 
from? 

The President. Oh, my. I don’t think I 
could recall and specify here and there. But 
I’m old enough to have had a great interest 
in the Soviet Union, and I know that in the 
things I studied in college, when I was get- 
ting my own degree in economics and soci- 
ology, that the declarations of Karl Marx, 
for example, that Karl Marx said your 
system, communism, could only succeed 
when the whole world had become Com- 
munist. And so, the goal had to be the one- 
world Communist state. Now, as I say, I 
can’t recall all of the sources from which I 
gleaned this, and maybe some things have 
been interpreted differently as in modern 
versions, but I know that Lenin expounded 
on that and said that that must be the goal. 
But I also know—and this didn’t require 
reading Lenin—that every leader, every 
General Secretary but the present one had, 
in appearances before the Soviet Congress, 
reiterated their allegiance to that Marxian 
theory that the goal was a one-world Com- 
munist state. This man has not said that. Sp, 
I wasn’t making anything up; these were 
the things we were told. For example, here 
in our government, we knew that Lenin 
had expressed a part of the plan that in- 
volved Latin America and so forth. And the 
one line that sounded very ominous to us 
was when he said that the last bastion of 
capitalism, the United States, would not 
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have to be taken; it would fall into their 
outstretched hand like overripe fruit. 

Q. I'd like to say that, as it says in the 
Bible, everybody wants to go to paradise, 
but nobody is proposing to do that—any- 
thing for us or to hurry up the process. 
Everything has to go by in its own time; 
that’s our point of view. 

The President. Well, wouldn’t you think, 
though, that these two systems obviously 
were competitive in the world with each 
other in the economic situation—industry 
and so forth, the difference between pri- 
vate ownership and government ownership 
of the sources of material, industry and so 
forth, agriculture—well, wouldn’t you think 
that it would make the most sense to com- 
pete legitimately, as business firms compete 
with each other, and see which does the 
better job? 

Q. Without question, when we talk about 
the fact that we think that sooner or later 
that the world is going to come to socialism, 
we're just talking about a historic process. 
Every country has to decide for itself. And 
we think that capitalist countries and social- 
ist countries have to coexist peacefully on 
our very small planet and to cooperate with 
each other. 

The President. Well, yes, we believe that 
also. But there was a time when, as I say, 
we were faced with declarations of the 
need to take over and expand. And on the 
part of, in this instance, of the communist 
philosophy, I think, as I’ve said earlier here, 
just this normal competition and find out 
which system is best. And then we have this 
one thing in which possibly we differ. And 
that is that we believe the people of a coun- 
try have the right to determine what form 
of government they'll have. You have a con- 
stitution; we have a constitution. The differ- 
ence between our two constitutions is very 
simple; it’s contained in three words. Both 
of the constitutions announce things for the 
people’s benefit and so forth. Your constitu- 
tion says, these are the privileges, rights 
that the government provides for the 
people. Our constitution says, we the 
people will allow the government to do the 
following things. And the government can 
do nothing that is not prescribed by the 
people in that constitution. And so, where 
we run into conflicts sometimes in countries 
where there’s a stirring and a division in 


trying to determine a government, our 
view is, the people must have the right to 
say this is the government we want. It must 
not be imposed on them. 

Nicaragua 

Q. Mr. President, in that connection I’d 
like to say that democracy is, of course, a 
great goal for all peoples. But if you take a 
specific situation now—social opinion in the 
United States, the polls and Congress and so 
forth—Congress is against actions that are 
being taken in Nicaragua. And despite that, 
the administration is acting in a somewhat 
different fashion, despite some of the opin- 
ions expressed in Congress. 

The President. Yes. Of course, you must 
remember that each Congressman is elect- 
ed only by a district—his congressional dis- 
trict. This is the only job in our country that 
is elected by all of the people. And the 
responsibility that the people have laid on 
this office in the Constitution is that the 
President is responsible for our national se- 
curity, and that is a duty he cannot shirk. 
And so, he is the final word as to what is 
essential to that national security. You were 
going to say something. 

Human Rights 


Q. Yes, I wanted to say, going back to our 
conversation about coexistence—-the coex- 
istence of capitalist and socialist govern- 
ments—I wanted to remind you that Lenin, 
our first leader—it was his idea to have 
peaceful coexistence. That was his idea. 

But Id like to talk about another ques- 
tion. In your statements, in your speeches, 
you frequently touch a very important 
question: the human rights question. As a 
rule, you talk about the human rights situa- 
tions in other countries. I’d like today to ask 
you—you, as the President of the United 
States, as a citizen of the United States—are 
you satisfied with the situation concerning 
human rights in your own country? 

The President. Well, I don’t think—you'll 
never be completely satisfied. Individuals 
are going to have prejudice and so forth. 
But we have laws in our country that make 
it law-breaking to implement those preju- 
dices and to try to do things unjustly to 
other people. 

You have to remember one great differ- 
ence about our country. A man put it to me 
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in a letter once. And that is that you could 
leave here and go to France to live, but you 
could not become a Frenchman; or you 
could go to live in Germany or Turkey or— 
name any country—you could not become 
one of them; this is the only country in the 
world in which anyone from any corner of 
the world can come here and become an 
American, because that’s our history. We 
came from every corner of the world. If 
you meet with a group of Americans—if we 
went around this room for the Americans 
present and asked them their background, 
their ancestry and so forth, you’d have 
quite a collection. As a matter of fact, my 
own background, going back to grandpar- 
ents and great grandparents, covers four 
different countries—but here in this melt- 
ing pot. So, the result is that the people that 
came here came not only with the desire 
for freedom, but they also brought with 
them many of the prejudices that existed 
because of national differences between 
various countries. And this is something 
we've had to guard against. 

So, the human rights here are protected. 
People may have and do have—there are 
people who have a prejudice against some- 
one of another faith, someone of another 
background or race. But if they do anything 
to hurt that person because of that preju- 
dice, the law takes care of them. 

Q. I think that in terms of human rights, 
lately, a lot has been said. Therefore, I’d 
like to ask you a question and return to 
your upcoming visit to Moscow. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I don’t want to try and pry any se- 
crets out of you, but could we find out what 
you're taking to Moscow in your diplomatic 
briefcase, so to speak, and what you hope to 
bring back from there? [Laughter] 

The President. Well, as I said earlier, the 
same things that we’ve talked about before 
and tried to come together in a meeting of 
the minds—basically, those four major 
areas. Yes, that’s what we'll talk about. 

Now, I recognize that one country can’t 
dictate to another as to how they must run 
their own affairs, and maybe some of the 
things that we'll talk about are things that I 
believe maybe we could be, based on our 
own experience, be helpful; for example, 
among human rights. I was quite interested 
recently when the General Secretary, meet- 
ing with the leaders of your Orthodox 
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Church, lessened some of the restrictions 
that government had imposed on the prac- 
tice of that religion. Well, I’ve wondered if 
a further expansion of that—you see, our 
country came into being because people 
were being denied, in other countries, the 
right to worship God as they saw fit. And 
so, they left those countries and came to 
this new land as pioneers in order to wor- 
ship. Well, I’ve just wondered if there isn’t 
a field there in your own country for a 
more openness and the allowing of people 
to practice religion in the ways they chose. 
And here we call it separation of church 
and state. The government cannot deny 
people the right to worship, but by the 
same token, the churches cannot impose on 
government their beliefs. 

Q. I think that really the question of 
human rights deserves lots of discussion. In 
that connection, I’d like to ask you, recently 
in Washington—I read about this in the U.S. 
press—General Stroessner was here in the 
United States. He’s a dictator from Para- 
guay. When you meet with the Soviet lead- 
ers—or met with them in Geneva and Rey- 
kjavik and Washington, you always touched 
on the question of human rights. That’s 
probably the right thing. Do you talk about 
that question with General Stroessner, with 
the leaders of Chile, South Korea, South 
Africa? In your conversations, do you dis- 
cuss with them the question of human 
rights? 

The President. Oh, yes, there’s no ques- 
tion but that we believe in our getting 
along with these other countries, that this is 
an issue, for one reason, because of the 
background of all of our people. Govern- 
ment is influenced by public opinion. We 
are supposed—as you mentioned earlier, we 
are supposed to do in the Congress and 
here in this office basically what—meet the 
needs of the people, what the people want. 
And so, when we are seeking to be neigh- 
bors and friends of another country and 
that country is jailing people for just their 
expression of political difference or wanting 
to practice religion and things of that 
kind—we have a great many people whose 
heritage is in those countries. And you have 
to remember that even though we're all 
Americans—a man doesn’t give up love for 
his mother because he’s taken a wife. And 
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so, the people in our country all still feel a 
kind of heritage and relationship with the 
countries of their ancestry, or maybe their 
own if they're new immigrants who are 
here in the country. 

One out of eight of our people have our 
background in your area. And those people 
can rise up and oppose us in some agree- 
ment that we may want to make of friend- 
ship if they feel that the country of their 
ancestry is being unfair in denying what 
they consider a human rights. Now, maybe 
your country, you don’t place that much 
importance on public opinion, but here in 
our system, it is the very basis of our 
system. And so, we can get along and make 
treaties much better with each other as 
governments if our people are not rebel- 
lious about something that your govern- 
ment is doing to what they consider their 
ancestry. 

The President’s Memoirs 

Q. Soon you'll be in Moscow, and I think 
that you'll have the opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with the influence of public opin- 
ion in the U.S.S.R. and about freedom of 
religion in the U.S.S.R. Excuse me, I'd 
like—our time is sort of running out, and in 
conclusion, I’d like to ask you a personal 
question, Mr. President. The majority of 
Presidents in this country, when they left 
office, write memoirs. Are you getting 
ready to write your memoirs when you 
leave office, and if so, when are we going to 
get a chance to read your memoirs? 

The President. Well, I’ve been thinking 
very seriously about writing a book. In view 
of the fact that several people who have left 
government have written some books, I 
think maybe I better straighten out the 
record and tell things as they really are. 
And so, it’s possible that I will. But remem- 
ber, there’s another thing in our country 
that has become a tradition: People, not 
government, voluntarily provide money 
and funds and build what is called a Presi- 
dential library and museum, and this is hap- 
pening with me. This is going forward. 
There is a group in the country; they’ve 
raised the millions of dollars. In California 
will be built this structure. Now, in that 
building will be the millions of papers from 
this administration. They will be open; 
scholars can come and study them and re- 


search and so forth. And there will be also 
many things that will be of interest to the 
people—memorabilia that we’ve accumulat- 
ed here. And this has happened with all the 
Presidents in the recent years. So there, 
too, will be a record that is open for public 
view. But I'll probably get around to writ- 
ing a book. I don’t look forward to it. I 
wrote a book once and found it was quite a 
chore. 

Q. Since time is up, more or less, I’d like 
to thank you for this interview, and I'd like 
to wish you huge success in your upcoming 
mission. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Soviet Women 

The President. Weil, thank you very 
much. May I just say one thing also—in 
going to your country, and I would relish 
the opportunity, if I could, to say a few 
words here that is never discussed very 
much. I have a great admiration for the 
women of the Soviet Union, particularly in 
the Russian area. From the outside looking 
in, they seem to be a great bulwark of 
strength and solidity in the maintaining of 
the home and the things that they stand 
for—the standing in lines to bring home 
what is necessary for the family and all of 
that. And I just wonder if they’re getting 
the credit within your country that I think 
they deserve. 

Q. They deserve it. They don’t just stand 
in lines, but the majority of them work to- 
gether with men. They teach, they take 
care of children, they work in administra- 
tive posts, and so forth. And I hope that 
with your own eyes you will be able to see 
all of that when you come to our country. 

The President. Well, you’ve said it better 
than I did, but, yes, I recognize all of those 
things and just wondered if they get the 
recognition they deserve within their coun- 


try. 


Q. Once again, thank you very much, Mr. 
President, for this very interesting inter- 
view. 

The President. Well, I'm pleased, and I 
welcome you and enjoyed it very much. 
And I appreciate greatly the opportunity to 
speak to you people. 
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Q. Thank you. It is not our fault; the 
people here are guilty. They were telling us 
all the time that we should finish up, but I 
guess we ran over our schedule. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Tell the President there’s an interpre- 
tation coming through, so I guess you un- 
derstood what I said. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. But I want to say to you that this 
interview will be broadcast on the eve of 
your arrival—I think the 27th of May. I 
have the impression that you'll be able to 
see it, because the 27th, I think, you’re 
going to be in Helsinki, and you can see 
Soviet television in Finland very well. And 
it’s going to be on one of our channels. 
There are going to be about 200 million 
Soviets that will see this interview, and it 
will be broadcast all over Eastern Europe, 
as well. So, everything that you said will 
reach all the Soviet people, and I think it 
will be a good beginning for your visit to 
the Soviet Union. 

The President. Well, thank you. I appreci- 
ate this very much. And we'll look forward 
to it. If they don’t have me scheduled for 
something in Helsinki, I'll see it. 

Q. In conclusion, I would like one person- 
al memory to share with you. Please don’t 
think this is some sort of compliment, but in 
my office in Moscow there are a number of 
photographs hanging on the wall, and 
among them is a photograph where I was 
photographed with the Governor of Califor- 
nia, Mr. Ronald Reagan, in Sacramento. It is 
a very precious souvenir to me. I treasure it 
very much. A lot of time has gone by since 
then, but I don’t see that you’ve changed 
much. I think that you have some kind of 
recipe against the course of time somehow. 

The President. Well, for heaven sakes. 
Well, thank you very much. But that was 
the meeting then with a group of you—a 
group of press came to Sacramento and met 
in the Cabinet Room with me, and then 
later we were all at our home. 

Q. Yes, yes, that’s right. 

The President. Yes, | remember that. 

Q. Yes, that was the meeting. And at that 
time, I asked you the same thing that I am 
going to ask you now, that the group should 
go over to the side and that you and I be 
photographed together. And then I will 
have this picture hanging on this wall, too. 
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The President. Alright. Okay. 
Q. Thank you. 


Note: The interview began at 11:36 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House and 
was re by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on May 28. 


Radio Address to the Nation on the 
Upcoming Soviet-United States Summit 
in Moscow 

May 28, 1988 


My fellow Americans: 

As this pretaped broadcast reaches you, 
I'm in Helsinki, Finland, on my way to the 
Soviet Union, where I arrive on Sunday. 
When I meet in the coming days with 
Soviet General Secretary Gorbachev, it will 
be our fourth set of face-to-face talks in 3 
years. Through our conversations, U.S.- 
Soviet relations have moved forward on the 
basis of frankness and realism. This relation- 
ship has not rested on any single issue, but 
has been built on a sturdy four-part agenda 
that includes human rights, regional con- 
flicts, arms reduction, and bilateral ex- 
changes. What has been achieved in this 
brief span of time offers great hope for a 
brighter future and a safer world. 

Through Western firmness and resolve, 
we concluded the historic INF treaty that 
provides for the global elimination of an 
entire class of U.S. and Soviet intermediate- 
range nuclear missiles. Soviet armed forces 
are now withdrawing from Afghanistan, an 
historic event that should lead finally to 
peace, self-determination, and healing for 
that long-suffering people and to an inde- 
pendent and undivided Afghan nation. 

It is also encouraging to hear General 
Secretary Gorbachev speak forthrightly 
about glasnost and perestroika—openness 
and restructuring in the Soviet Union— 
words that to Western ears have a particu- 
larly welcome sound. And since he began 
his campaign, we can list developments that 
the free world heartily applauds. We’ve 
seen many well-known prisoners of con- 
science released from harsh labor camps or 
strict internal exile, courageous people like 
Josif Begun and Andrei Sakharov. Soviet au- 
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thorities have permitted the publication of 
books like “Dr. Zhivago” and the distribu- 
tion of movies such as “Repentance” that 
are critical of aspects of the Soviet past and 
present. Greater emigration has been al- 
lowed. Greater dissent is being tolerated. 
And recently, General Secretary Gorbachev 
has promised to grant a measure of religious 
freedom to the peoples of the Soviet Union. 

All this is new and good, but at the same 
time, there’s another list that the West 
cannot ignore. While there are improve- 
ments, the basic structure of the system has 
not changed in the Soviet Union or in East- 
ern Europe, and there remain significant 
violations of human rights and freedoms. In 
Asia, Africa, and Central America, unpopu- 
lar regimes use Soviet arms to oppress their 
own people and commit aggression against 
neighboring states. These regional conflicts 
extract a terrible toll of suffering and 
threaten to draw the United States and the 
Soviet Union into direct confrontation. 

These and related concerns will be at the 
top of my agenda in the days ahead. I shall 
say, among other things, that the Soviet 
Union should fully honor the Helsinki ac- 
cords. In view of that document, signed in 
Helsinki in 1975, it is difficult to understand 
why almost 13 years later cases of divided 
families and blocked marriages should 
remain on the East-West agenda or why 
Soviet citizens who wish by right to emi- 
grate should not be able to do so. And there 
are other issues: the recognition of those 
who wish to practice their religious beliefs 
and the release of all prisoners of con- 
science. 

In working for a safer world and a bright- 
er future for all people, we know arms 
agreements alone will not make the world 
safer; we must also reduce the reasons for 
having arms. As I said to General Secretary 
Gorbachev when we first met in 1985, we 
do not mistrust each other because we’re 
armed; we’re armed because we mistrust 
each other. History has taught us that it is 
not weapons that cause war but the nature 
and conduct of the Governments that wield 
the weapons. So, when we encourage Soviet 
reforms, it is with the knowledge that de- 
mocracy not only guarantees human rights 
but also helps prevent war and, in truth, is 
a form of arms control. So, really, our whole 


agenda has one purpose: to protect peace, 
freedom, and life itself. 

We would like to see positive changes in 
the U.S.S.R. institutionalized so that they'll 
become lasting features of Soviet society. 
And I would like to see more Soviet young 
people come here to experience and learn 
from our society. And that’s why we're 
ready to work with the Soviets, to praise 
and criticize and work for greater contact 
and for change because that is the path to 
lasting peace, greater freedom, and a safer 
world. 

I'm grateful for your prayers and support 
as I embark on this journey. Until next 
week, thanks for listening, and God bless 
you. 


Note: The President’s address was prerecord- 
ed on May 23 in the Library at the White 
House for broadcast on May 28. 


Remarks at the Opening Ceremony of 
the Soviet-United States Summit in 
Moscow 

May 29, 1988 


The General Secretary. Esteemed Mr. 
Ronald Reagan, President of the United 
States of America; esteemed Mrs. Nancy 
Reagan, on behalf of the people and Gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union, I extend to 
you my sincere greetings on the occasion of 
your visit. Welcome. 

It is now almost 6 months since our meet- 
ing in Washington, which went down in his- 
tory as a major milestone in Soviet-Ameri- 
can and in international relations. Now, on 
this return trip, you, Mr. President, have 
traversed the great distance that lies be- 
tween our two capitals to continue our po- 
litical dialog. This is a fact we duly appreci- 
ate. As this is our fourth meeting, we can 
already make some meaningful assessments. 
As we see it, long-held dislikes have been 
weakened; habitual stereotypes stemming 
from enemy images have been shaken 
loose. The human features of the other 
nation are now more clearly visible. This in 
itself is important, for at the turn of the two 
millenniums, history has objectively bound 
our two countries by a common responsibil- 
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ity for the destinies of mankind. The peo- 
ples of the world and, in the first place, the 
Soviet and the American people welcome 
the emerging positive changes in our rela- 
tionship and hope that your visit and talks 
here will be productive, providing a fresh 
impetus in all areas of dialog and interac- 
tion between our two great nations. 

You and I are conscious of our two peo- 
ples’ longing for mutual understanding, co- 
operation, and a safe and stable world. This 
makes it incumbent upon us to discuss con- 
structively the main aspects of disarma- 
ment: the set of issues related to 50-percent 
cuts in strategic offensive arms, while pre- 
serving the 1972 ABM treaty; problems of 
eliminating chemical weapons; reductions 
in armed forces and conventional arma- 
ments in Europe; cessation of nuclear test- 
ing. The world is also looking to us, Mr. 
President, for responsible judgments on 
other complex issues of today, such as the 
settlement of regional conflicts; improving 
international economic relations; promoting 
development; overcoming backwardness, 
poverty, and mass diseases; and humanitari- 
an problems. And of course, we shall discuss 
bilateral relations. 

Our previous meetings have shown that 
constructive Soviet-U.S. relations are possi- 
ble. The treaty on intermediate- and short- 
er-range missiles is the most impressive 
symbol of that. But even more complex and 
important tasks lie ahead. And so, Mr. Presi- 
dent, you and I still have a lot of work to 
do. And it is good when there is a lot of 
work to be done and people need that 
work. We are ready to do our utmost in 
these coming days in Moscow. 

Mr. President, you and Mrs. Reagan are 
here on your first visit to the Soviet Union, 
a country which you have so often mén- 
tioned in your public statements. Aware of 
your interest in Russian proverbs, let me 
add another one to your collection: “It is 
better to see once than to hear a hundred 
times.” Let me assure you that you can look 
forward to hospitality, warmth, and good 
will. You will have many meetings with 
Soviet people. They have a centuries-old 
history behind them. They love their land 
and take pride in their accomplishments. 
They resent things that are presently stand- 
ing in their way, and they are heatedly dis- 
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cussing how their country can best progress. 
They are full of plans for the future. 

Being ardent patriots, Soviet people are 
open to friendship and cooperation with all 
nations. They harbor sincere respect for the 
American people and want good relations 
with your country. Here, within the walls of 
the ancient Kremlin, where one feels the 
touch of history, people are moved to re- 
flect over the diversity and greatness of 
human civilization. So, may this give great- 
er historical depth to the Soviet-American 
talks to be held here, infusing them with a 
sense of mankind’s shared destinies. 

Once again, I bid you welcome. 

The President. Mr. General Secretary, 
thank you for those kind words of welcome. 
We've traveled a long road together to 
reach this moment—from our first meeting 
in Geneva in November, 1985, when I in- 
vited you to visit me in Washington and 
you invited me to Moscow. It was cold that 
day in Geneva, and even colder in Reykja- 
vik when we met the following year to 
work on the preparations for our exchange 
of visits. We’ve faced great obstacles; but by 
the time of your visit to Washington last 
December, although we still had to grapple 
with difficult issues, we had achieved im- 
pressive progress in all the areas of our 
common agenda—human rights, regional 
issues, arms reduction, and our bilateral re- 
lations. 

We signed a treaty that will reduce the 
level of nuclear arms for the first time in 
history by eliminating an entire class of U.S. 
and Soviet independent-range missiles. We 
agreed on the main points of a treaty that 
will cut in half our arsenals of strategic of- 
fensive nuclear arms. We agreed to conduct 
a joint experiment that would allow us to 
develop effective ways to verify limits on 
nuclear testing. We held full and frank dis- 
cussions that planted the seeds for future 
progress. 

It is almost summer; and some of those 
seeds are beginning to bear fruit, thanks to 
the hard work we have both done since our 
last meeting, including monthly meetings 
by our Foreign Ministers and the first meet- 
ing of our Defense Ministers. We have 
signed the Geneva accords, providing for 
the withdrawal of all Soviet troops from Af- 
ghanistan, and the first withdrawals have 
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begun. We and our allies have completed 
technical arrangements necessary to begin 
implementing the INF treaty as soon as it 
enters into force. For the next major step in 
arms control, reductions in U.S. and Soviet 
strategic offensive arsenals, our negotiators 
in Geneva have produced hundreds of 
pages of joint draft treaty text recording 
our areas of agreement, as well as those 
issues yet to be resolved. Our new nuclear 
risk reduction centers have begun their 
transmissions of routine notifications to 
reduce the risk of conflict. Our scientists 
are installing the equipment for our joint 
experiment to verify limits on nuclear test- 
ing. Our experts have held broad-ranging 
discussions on human rights, and important 
steps have been taken in that area. We 
have greatly expanded our bilateral ex- 
changes since we signed our agreement in 
1985. I hope you'll agree with me that 
more of our young people need to partici- 
pate in these exchanges, which can do so 
much to lay the basis for greater mutual 
understanding in the next generation. 


I could go on; the list of accomplishments 
goes far beyond what many anticipated. But 
I think the message is clear: Despite clear 
and fundamental differences, and despite 
the inevitable frustrations that we have en- 
countered, our work has begun to produce 
results. 


In the past, Mr. General Secretary, you’ve 
taken note of my liking for Russian prov- 
erbs. And in order not to disappoint anyone 
on this visit, I thought I would mention a 
literary saying from your past, another ex- 
ample of your people’s succinct wisdom: 
Rodilsiya ne toropilsiya—It was born, it 
wasn’t rushed. 


Mr. General Secretary, we did not rush. 
We have taken our work step by step. And 
I have come here to continue that work. 
We both know it will not be easy. We both 
know that there are tremendous hurdles 
yet to be overcome. But we also know that 
it can be done because we share a common 
goal: strengthening the framework we have 
already begun to build for a relationship 
that we can sustain over the long term, a 
relationship that will bring genuine benefits 
to our own peoples and to the world. 


Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The General Secretary spoke at 2:55 
p.m. in St. George’s Hall at the Grand 
Kremlin Palace. The President spoke in 
English, and the General Secretary spoke in 
Russian. Their remarks were translated by 
interpreters. A tape was not available for 
verification of the content of these remarks. 


Remarks to Religious Leaders at the 
Danilov Monastery in Moscow 


May 30, 1988 


It’s a very great pleasure to visit this 
beautiful monastery and to have a chance 
to meet some of the people who have 
helped make its return to the Russian Or- 
thodox Church a reality. I am also address- 
ing in spirit the 35 million believers whose 
personal contributions made this magnifi- 
cent restoration possible. 

It’s been said that an icon is a window 
between heaven and Earth through which 
the believing eye can peer into the beyond. 
One cannot look at the magnificent icons 
created, and recreated here under the di- 
rection of Father Zinon, without experienc- 
ing the deep faith that lives in the hearts of 
the people of this land. Like the saints and 
martyrs depicted in these icons, the faith of 
your people has been tested and tempered 
in the crucible of hardship. But in that suf- 
fering, it has grown strong, ready now to 
embrace with new hope the beginnings of a 
second Christian millennium. 

We in our country share this hope for a 
new age of religious freedom in the Soviet 
Union. We share the hope that this monas- 
tery is not an end in itself but the symbol of 
a new policy of religious tolerance that will 
extend to all peoples of all faiths. We pray 
that the return of this monastery signals a 
willingness to return to believers the thou- 
sands of other houses of worship which are 
now closed, boarded up, or used for secular 
purposes. 

There are many ties of faith that bind 
your country and mine. We have in Amer- 
ica many churches, many creeds, that feel a 
special kinship with their fellow believers 
here—Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, Ortho- 
dox, and Islamic. They are united with be- 
lievers in this country in many ways, espe- 
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cially in prayer. Our people feel it keenly 
when religious freedom is denied to anyone 
anywhere and hope with you that soon all 
the many Soviet religious communities that 
are now prevented from registering, or are 
banned altogether, including the Ukranian 
Catholic and Orthodox Churches, will soon 
be able to practice their religion freely and 
openly and instruct their children in and 
outside the home in the fundamentals of 
their faith. 

We don’t know if this first thaw will be 


followed by a resurgent spring of religious 


liberty—we don’t know, but we may hope. 
We may hope that perestroika will be ac- 
companied by a deeper restructuring, a 
deeper conversion, a mentanoya, a change 
in heart, and that glasnost, which means 
giving voice, will also let loose a new chorus 
of belief, singing praise to the God that 
gave us life. 

There is a beautiful passage that I’d just 
like to read, if I may. It’s from one of this 
country’s great writers and believers Alek- 
sandr Solzhenitsyn, about the faith that is as 
elemental to this land as the dark and fer- 
tile soil. He wrote: “When you travel the 
byroads of central Russia, you begin to un- 
derstand the secret of the pacifying Russian 
countryside. It is in the churches. They lift 
their belltowers—graceful, shapely, all dif- 
ferent—high over mundane timber and 
thatch. From villages that are cut off and 
invisible to each other, they soar to the 
same heaven. People who are always selfish 
and often unkind—but the evening chimes 
used to ring out, floating over the villages, 
fields, and woods, reminding men that they 
must abandon trivial concerns of this world 
and give time and thought to eternity.” 

In our prayers we may keep that image 
in mind: the thought that the bells may ring 
again, sounding throughout Moscow and 
across the countryside, clamoring for joy in 
their newfound freedom. 

Well, I’ve talked long enough. I’m sure 
you have many questions and many things 
on your minds, and I’m anxious to hear 
what you have to say. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:35 p.m. in 
the reception room at the Father Superior’s 
residence. Prior to his remarks, the Presi- 
dent viewed restored icons at the monastery 
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and discussed the restoration technique. A 
tape was not available for verification of 
the content of these remarks. 


Remarks to Soviet Dissidents at Spaso 
House in Moscow 


May 30, 1988 


Well, thank you all, and welcome to 
Spaso House. After the discussions we’ve 
just had I thought it might be appropriate 
for me to begin by letting you know why I 
so wanted this meeting to take place. You 
see, I wanted to convey to you that you 
have the prayers and support of the Ameri- 
can people, indeed of people throughout 
the world. I wanted to convey this support 
to you that you might in turn convey it to 
others so that all those working for human 
rights throughout this vast land, from the 
Urals to Kamchatka, from the Laptev Sea to 
-~ Caspian, might be encouraged and take 

eart. 


In one capacity, of course, I speak as a 
head of government. The United States 
views human rights as absolutely fundamen- 
tal to our relationship with the Soviet Union 
and all nations. From the outset of our ad- 
ministration, we’ve stressed that an essen- 
tial element in improving relations between 
the United States and the Soviet Union is 
human rights and Soviet compliance with 
international covenants on human rights. 
There have been hopeful signs; indeed, I 
believe this a hopeful time for your nation. 
Over the past 3 years more than 300 politi- 
cal and religious prisoners have been re- 
leased from labor camps. Fewer dissidents 
and believers have been put in prisons and 
mental hospitals. And in recent months, 
more people have been permitted to emi- 
grate or reunite with their families. The 
United States applauds these changes, yet 
the basic standards that the Soviet Union 
agreed to almost 13 years ago in the Helsin- 
ki accords, or a generation ago in the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, still 
need to be met. If I may, I’d like to share 
with you the main aims of our human rights 
agenda during this summit meeting here in 
Moscow. 
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Freedom of religion—in the words of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
“Everyone has the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience, and religion.” I’m 
hopeful the Soviet Government will permit 
all the peoples of the Soviet Union to wor- 
ship their creator as they themselves see fit, 
in liberty. 

Freedom of speech—again in the words 
of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Right, “Everyone has the right to freedom 
of opinion and expression.” It is my fervent 
hope for you and your country that there 
will soon come a day when no one need 
fear prison for offenses that involve nothing 
more than the spoken or written word. 

Freedom of travel—I’ve told the General 
Secretary how heartened we are that 
during the past year the number of those 
permitted to emigrate has risen. We’re en- 
couraged as well that the number of those 
permitted to leave for short trips, often 
family visits, has gone up. And yet the 
words of the Universal Declaration go 
beyond these steps: “Everyone has the right 
to leave any country, including his own, 
and to return to his own country.” It is our 
hope that soon there will be complete free- 
dom of travel. 

In particular, I’ve noted in my talks here 
the many who have been denied the right 
to emigrate on the grounds that they held 
secret knowledge, even though their secret 
work had ended years before and their so- 
called secrets had long since either become 
public knowledge or obsolete. Such cases 
must be rationally reviewed. 

And finally, institutional changes to make 
progress permanent. 

I’ve come to Moscow with this human 
rights agenda because, as I suggested, it is 
our belief that this is a moment of hope. 
The new Soviet leaders appear to grasp the 
connection between certain freedoms and 
economic growth. The freedom to keep the 
fruits of one’s own labor, for example, is a 
freedom that the present reforms seem to 
be enlarging. We hope that one freedom 
will lead to another and another; that the 
Soviet Government will understand that it 
is the individual who is always the source of 
economic creativity, the inquiring mind 
that produces a technical breakthrough, the 
imagination that conceives of new products 


and markets; and that in order for the indi- 
vidual to create, he must have a sense of 
just that—his own individuality, his own 
self-worth. He must sense that others re- 
spect him and, yes, that his nation respects 
him—respects him enough to grant him all 
his human rights. This, as I said, is our hope; 
yet whatever the future may bring, the 
commitment of the United States will nev- 
ertheless remain unshakeable on human 
rights. On the fundamental dignity of the 
human person, there can be no relenting, 
for now we must work for more, always 
more. 


And here I would like to speak to you not 
as a head of government but as a man, a 
fellow human being. I came here hoping to 
do what I could to give you strength. Yet I 
already know it is you who have strength- 
ened me, you who have given me a mes- 
sage to carry back. While we press for 
human rights through diplomatic channels, 
you press with your very lives, day in, day 
out, year after year, risking your jobs, your 
homes, your all. 

If I may, I want to give you one thought 
from my heart. Coming here, being with 
you, looking into your faces, I have to be- 
lieve that the history of this troubled centu- 
ry will indeed be redeemed in the eyes of 
God and man, and that freedom will truly 
come to all; for what injustice can withstand 
your strength, and what can conquer your 
prayers. And so, I say with Pushkin: “It’s 
time my friend, it’s time. The heart begs for 
peace, the days fly past, it’s time, my friend, 
it’s time.” 

Could I play a little trick on you and say 
something that isn’t written here? Some- 
times when I’m faced with an unbeliever, 
an atheist, I am tempted to invite him to 
the greatest gourmet dinner that one could 
ever serve and, when we finished eating 
that magnificent dinner, to ask him if he 
believes there’s a cook. 


Thank you all, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:29 p.m. in 
the ballroom at the U.S. Ambassador’s resi- 
dence. A tape was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of these remarks. 
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Toasts of the President and General 
Secretary Gorbachev of the Soviet 
Union at the State Dinner in Moscow 


May 30, 1988 


The General Secretary. Esteemed Mr. 
President, esteemed Mrs. Reagan, ladies 
and gentlemen, comrades, I welcome you 
in the Moscow Kremlin. For five centuries, 
it has been the site of events that constitut- 
ed milestones in the life of our state. Deci- 
sions crucial to the fate of our nation were 
made here. The very environment around 
us is a call for responsibility to our times 
and contemporaries, to the present and to 
the future. 

It is here that we wish to emphasize the 
importance of the newly discovered truth 
that it is no longer possible to settle interna- 
tional disputes by force of arms. Our aware- 
ness of the realities of the present-day 
world has led us to that conclusion. I like 
the notion of realism, and I also like the fact 
that you, Mr. President, have lately been 
uttering it more and more often. 

Normal and, indeed, durable Soviet- 
American relations, which so powerfully 
affect the world’s political climate, are only 
conceivable within the framework of real- 
ism. Thanks to realism, for all our differ- 
ences, we have succeeded in arriving at a 
joint conclusion which, though very simple, 
is of historic importance: A nuclear war 
cannot be won and must never be fought. 
Other conclusions follow with inexorable 
logic. One of them is whether there is any 
need for weaponry which cannot be used 
without destroying ourselves and, indeed, 
all of mankind. I believe the realization of 
this became Reykjavik’s pivotal idea. 

Our Warsaw treaty allies firmly adhere to 
this position. This is our powerful support in 
all matters related to nuclear disarmament. 
They have given the Soviet leadership a 
clear mandate to negotiate radical nuclear 
arms limitations and reductions with the 
United States. My talks with leaders of So- 
cialist countries and with authoritative rep- 
resentatives of other nations make it clear 
to me that there is a common desire to 
overcome military confrontation and to end 
the race in both nuclear and conventional 
arms. 

To this, it should be added that a realistic 
approach is making a way for itself in all 
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directions and on all continents. And the 
idea of resolving today’s problems solely by 
political means is gaining increasing author- 
ity. There is an everbroadening desire of 
the most diverse political and social forces 
for dialog, for exchanges, for better knowl- 
edge of each other, and for mutual under- 
standing. If this is indeed so, if this is the 
will of the peoples, an effort is needed to 
ensure that the stocks of the ferment of 
realistic policies keep growing and never 
run out. For that, it is essential to under- 
stand each other better, to take into ac- 
count the specific features of life in various 
countries, the historical conditions that 
shape them, and the choice made by their 
peoples. 

I recall the words you once spoke, Mr. 
President, and I quote: “The only way to 
resolve differences is to understand them.” 
How very true. Let me just add that seek- 
ing to resolve differences should not mean 
an end to being different. The diversity of 
the world is a powerful wellspring of 
mutual enrichment, both spiritual and ma- 
terial. 

Ladies and gentlemen, comrades, the 
word “perestroika” does not sound anachro- 
nistic, even within these ancient walls, for 
renewal of society, humanization of life, and 
elevated ideals are at all times and every- 
where in the interests of the people and of 
each individual. And when this happens, es- 
pecially in a great country, it is important 
to understand the meaning of what it is 
going through. It is this desire to under- 
stand the Soviet Union that we are now 
seeing abroad. And we regard this as a good 
sign because we do want to be understood 
correctly. This is also important for civilized 
international relations. Everyone who wants 
to do business with us will find it useful to 
know how Soviet people see themselves. 

We see ourselves even more convinced 
that our Socialist choice was correct, and 
we cannot conceive of our country develop- 
ing without socialism based on any other 
fundamental values. Our program is more 
democracy, more glasnost, more social jus- 
tice with full prosperity and high moral 
standards. Our goal is maximum freedom 
for man, for the individual, and for society. 
Internationally, we see ourselves as part of 
an integral civilization, where each has the 
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right to a social and political choice, to a 
worthy and equal place within the commu- 
nity of nations. 

On issues of peace and progress, we be- 
lieve in the primacy of universal human 
values and regard the preservation of peace 
as the top priority. And that is why we 
advocate the establishment of a comprehen- 
sive system of international security as a 
condition for the survival of mankind. 
Linked with this is also our desire to revive 
and enhance the role of the United Nations 
on the basis of the original goals, which the 
Soviet Union and the United States, togeth- 
er with their allies, enshrined in the charter 
of that organization. Its very name is sym- 
bolic: the United Nations—united in their 
determination to prevent new tragedies of 
war, to banish war from international rela- 
tions, and to affirm just principles securing 
a worthy life for any nation, whether large 
or small, strong or weak, rich or poor. 

We want to build contacts among people 
in all forums, to expand and improve the 
quality of information, and to develop ties 
in the spheres of science, culture, educa- 
tion, sports, and any other human endeavor. 
But this should be done without interfering 
in domestic affairs, without sermonizing or 
imposing one’s views and ways, without 
turning family or personal problems into a 
pretext for confrontation between states. In 
short, our time offers great scope for action 
in the humanitarian field. Nations should 
understand each other better, know the 
truth about each other, and free themselves 
from bias and prejudice. 

As far as we know, most Americans, just 
like us, want to get rid of the demon of 
nuclear war; but they, just like us, just like 
all people on Earth, are becoming increas- 
ingly concerned over the risks of environ- 
mental disaster. Such a risk can only be 
averted if we act together. Increasingly 
urgent is the truly global problem of the 
economic state of the world—in the North 
and South, in the West and East of this 
planet. The economic foundation of civiliza- 
tion will be destroyed unless a way is found 
to put an end to the squandering of funds 
and resources for war and destruction, 
unless the problem of debt is settled and 
world finances are stabilized, unless the 
world market becomes truly worldwide by 


incorporating all states and nations on an 
equal footing. 

It is across this spectrum of issues that we 
approach international affairs and, of 
course, our relations with the United States 
of America. We are motivated by an aware- 
ness of the realities and imperatives of the 
nuclear and space age, the age of sweeping 
technological revolution when the human 
race has turned out to be both omnipotent 
and mortal. It was this awareness that en- . 
gendered the new thinking, which has 
made possible a conceptual and practical 
breakthrough in relations between us as 
well. 

Mr. President, this meeting, while taking 
stock of a fundamentally important period 
in Soviet-American relations, has to consoli- 
date our achievements and give new impe- 
tus for the future. Never before have nucle- 
ar missiles been destroyed. Now we have an 
unprecedented treaty, and our two coun- 
tries will be performing for the first time 
ever this overture of nuclear disarmament. 
The performance has to be flawless. 

The Soviet Union and the United States 
are acting as guarantors of the Afghan polit- 
ical settlement. This, too, is a precedent of 
tremendous importance. As guarantors, our 
two countries face a very responsible 
period, and we hope- they both will go 
through it in a befitting manner. The whole 
world is watching to see how we are going 
to act in this situation. 

Our main task continues to be the work- 
ing out of an agreement on 50-percent re- 
ductions in strategic offensive arms while 
observing the ABM treaty. In our talks 
today, you and I devoted a lot of attention, 
and with good cause, to discussing the 
entire range of these problems. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are expected to ensure that the 
Moscow summit open up new horizons in 
the Soviet-American dialog, in relations be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and the US., for the 
benefit of our two nations and the entire 
world. This is worth any effort and any 
amount of good will. 

To cooperation between the Soviet Union 
and the United States of America, to their 
better mutual knowledge and mutual un- 
derstanding. I wish good health and happi- 
ness to you, Mr. President, to Mrs. Nancy 
Reagan, and to all our distinguished guests. 
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The President. | want to thank you again 
for the hospitality that we’ve encountered 
this evening and at every turn since our 
arrival in Moscow. We appreciate deeply 
the personal effort that you, Mrs. Gorba- 
chev, and all of your associates have ex- 
pended on our behalf. 

Today has been a busy day. I want to 
thank you for the opportunity to meet with 
so many divergent members of Soviet socie- 
ty. As you know, I traveled to Danilov and 
met there with the clergy at that ancient 
monastery, and later in the day had most 
interesting exchanges with other members 
of Soviet society at Spaso House. These 
meetings only confirmed, Mr. General Sec- 
retary, the feelings of admiration and 
warmth that Americans harbor toward the 
peoples of the Soviet Union. As wartime 
allies; we came to know you in a special 
way. But in a broader sense, the American 
people, like the rest of the world, admire 
the saga of the peoples of the Soviet Union. 
The clearing of the forest, the struggle to 
build a society, the evolution into a modern 
state, and the struggle against Hitler’s 
armies. There are other ways, too, that we 
know you: “Happy or sad, my beloved, you 
are beautiful,” says one of your folk songs, 
“as beautiful as a Russian song, as beautiful 
as a Russian soul.” 

As expressed in the great music, architec- 
ture, art—we need only look about us this 
evening—and literature that over many 
centuries you’ve given the world, we have 
beheld the beauty and majesty of your peo- 
ples’ national experience. And without be- 
littling the serious business before us, all of 
the fundamental issues that separate our 
governments, I hope you'll permit me to- 
night to say that in the eyes of the Ameri- 
can people, your people truly are, as the 
folk song suggests, a people of heart and 
mind, a people, to use our vernacular, with 
soul. And that’s why we believe there’s 
common ground between our two peoples 
and why it is our duty to find common 
ground for our two governments. 

Qver the next 3 days, General Secretary 
Gorbachev and I will review what has been 
accomplished over the past 3 years and 
what our two nations might accomplish to- 
gether in the months to come. We have a 
great deal to discuss on both accounts. What 
we have achieved is a good beginning. We 
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have taken the first step toward deep re- 
ductions of our nuclear arsenals. We have 
taken the first step toward dealing with the 
reality that much of the tension and mis- 
trust between our two countries arises from 
very different concepts of the fundamental 
rights and role of the individual in society. 
We have taken the first step to build that 
network of personal relationships and un- 
derstanding between societies, between 
people, that are crucial to dispelling dan- 
gerous misconceptions and stereotypes. 

These are good first steps, Mr. General 
Secretary, and we can both take pride in 
them, but as I said, they are just a start. 
Nuclear arsenals remain too large. The 
fighting continues needlessly, tragically in 
too many regions of the globe. The vision of 
freedom and cooperation enshrined in the 
Helsinki Final Act remains unrealized. The 
American and Soviet peoples are getting to 
know each other better, but not well 
enough. Mr. General Secretary, you and I 
are meeting now for the fourth time in 3 
years—a good deal more often than our 
predecessors. And this has allowed our rela- 
tionship to differ from theirs in more than a 
quantitative state or sense. 

We have established the kind of working 
relationship I think we both had in mind 
when we first met in Geneva. We’ve been 
candid about our differences, but sincere in 
sharing a common objective and working 
hard together to draw closer to it. It’s easy 
to disagree and much harder to find areas 
where we can agree. We and our two gov- 
ernments have both gotten into the habit of 
looking for those areas. We found more 
than we expected. 

I intend to pursue the search for common 
ground during the months left to me as 
President. When I pass the job on to my 
successor, I intend to tell him it is a search 
that must be continued. Based on the 
achievements of the last few years, I will 
also tell him it is a search that can succeed. 

Once again, Mr. General Secretary, I 
want to extend my thanks for your hospital- 
ity. I also hope you'll permit me to mention 
that, as you have been a gracious host, 
we've tried to be gracious guests by bring- 
ing along some small expressions of our 
gratitude. There’s one gift in particular that 
I wanted to mention not only in view of my 
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former profession but because it has, I 
think, something important to say to us 
about what is underway this week in 
Moscow. It is a film, not as well known as 
some but an American classic. It is a power- 
fully acted and directed story of family and 
romantic love, of devotion to the land and 
dedication to higher principle. It is also fun, 
it has humor. There’s a renegade goose, a 
mischievous young boy, a noisy neighbor, a 
love-struck teenager in love with a gallant 
soldier, an adolescent struggling for man- 
hood, a loving, highly principled wife, and a 
gentle but strong father. It’s about the good 
and sometimes difficult things that happen 
between man and wife, and parent and 
child. The film also has sweep and majesty 
and power and pathos. For you see, it takes 
place against the backdrop of our American 
epic, the Civil War. And because the family 
is of the Quaker religion and renounces vio- 
lence, each of its characters must, in his or 
her own way, face this war and the moral 
dilemma it poses. The film shows not just 
the tragedy of war, but the problems of 
pacifism, the nobility of patriotism, as well 
as the love of peace. 

I promise not to spoil its outcome for you, 
but I hope you'll permit me to describe one 
scene. Just as the invading armies come into 
southern Indiana, one of our States, the 
Quaker farmer is approached by two of his 
neighbors. One is also a Quaker who earlier 
in the story, when times were peaceful, de- 
nounces violence and vows never to lift his 
hand in anger. But now that the enemy has 
burned his barn, he’s on his way to battle 
and criticizes his fellow Quaker for not join- 
ing him in renouncing his religious beliefs. 
The other visitor, also on his way to battle, 
is the intruding but friendly neighbor. Yet 
it is this neighbor, although a nonbeliever, 
who says he’s proud of the Quaker farmer’s 
decision not to fight. In the face of the trag- 
edy of war, he’s grateful, as he says, that 
somebody’s holding out for a better way of 
settling things. 

It seems to me, Mr. General Secretary, 
that in pursuing these summit meetings we, 
too, have been holding out for a better way 
of settling things. And by the way, the 
film’s title is more than a little appropriate. 
It’s called “Friendly Persuasion.” 

So, Mr. General Secretary, allow me to 
raise a glass to the work that has been done, 


to the work that remains to be done, and 
let us also toast the art of friendly persua- 
sion, the hope of peace with freedom, the 
hope of holding out for a better way of 
settling things. Thank you, and God bless 
you. 


Note: The General Secretary spoke at 7:37 
p.m. in St. Vladimir’s Hall at the Grand 
Kremlin Palace. The President spoke in 
English, and the General Secretary spoke in 
Russian. Their remarks were translated by 
interpreters. A tape was not available for 
verification of the content of these remarks. 


Remarks at a Luncheon Hosted by 
Leaders of the Cultural and Art 
Community in Moscow 


May 31, 1988 


As Henry VIII said to each of his six 
wives, I won’t keep you long. [Laughter] 
But thank you Vladimir Vasilievich. It’s 
with some humility that I come here today. 
You here—writers, artists, dramatists, musi- 
cians of this vast country—are heirs to the 
seminal figures in many of the arts as they 
have developed in the 20th century Europe 
and America. I’m thinking of such giants as 
Kandinsky, Stravinsky, Stanislavsky, Dos- 
toyevsky, to name a few, men whose vision 
transformed all of ours. 

I’ve been very impressed with what I’ve 
heard just now. For my contribution to this 
dialog I thought I would deal here briefly 
with the question whose answer might open 
up some new insights for all of us. You see, 
I’ve been told that many of you were puz- 
zled that a former actor could become the 
leader of a great nation, particularly the 
United States. What does acting have to do 
with politics and statecraft? Whatever pos- 
sessed the American people to entrust this 
high office to me? You might feel reassured 
to know you aren’t the first to ask that 
question. Back in Washington, just about 
every member of the political opposition 
has been asking it for the last 8 years, and 
they’re not the first. It’s been happening 
ever since. Almost a quarter of a century 
ago, I announced that I was going to run for 
what turned out to be the first public office 
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I ever held, Governor of California. Yes, I 
had served as president of my union, the 
Screen Actors Guild. Yes, in that role I’d led 
a successful strike by the union against the 
studios. And, yes, I'd campaigned actively 
for a number of candidates for office, in- 
cluding candidates for President. But I was 
still known primarily as an actor. 

In the movie business, actors often get 
what we call typecast, that is, the studios 
come to think of you as playing certain 
kinds of roles; so those are the kinds of roles 
they give you. And no matter how hard you 
try, you just can’t get them to think of you 
in any other way. Well, politics is a little 
like that, too. So, I’ve had a lot of time and 
reason to think about my role not just as a 
citizen turned politician but as an actor 
turned politician. 

In looking back, I believe that acting did 
help prepare me for the work I do now. 
There are two things, two indispensable les- 
sons, that I’ve taken from my craft into 
public life. And I hope you won’t think it 
excessively opportune if I use the words of 
a Soviet filmmaker to explain one of them. 
He was, after all, one of the world’s greatest 
filmmakers, and so, like so many of your 
artists, indeed, like so many of you, belongs 
in a broader sense to all of humanity. 

It was during the production of “Ivan the 
Terrible” when Eisenstein noted that in 

a film, or in thinking through any 
detail of it, which to my mind would in- 
clude the acting of a part, in his words, 
“The most important thing is to have the 
vision. The next is to grasp and hold it. You 
must see and feel what you are thinking. 
You must see and grasp it. You must hold 
and fix it in your memory and senses. And 
you must do it at once.” To grasp and hold 
a vision, to fix it in your senses—that is the 
very essence, I believe, of successful leader- 
ship not only on the movie set, where I 
learned about it, but everywhere. And by 
the way, in my many dealings with him 
since he became General Secretary, I’ve 
found that Mr. Gorbachev has the ability to 
grasp and hold a vision, and I respect him 
for that. 

The second lesson I carried from acting 
into public life was more subtle. And let me 
again refer to a Soviet artist, a poet—again, 
one of the world’s greatest. At the begin- 
ning of “Requiem,” Anna Akhmatova writes 
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of standing in a line outside a prison when 
someone in the crowd recognizes her as a 
well-known poet. She continues, “Then a 
woman standing behind me, whose lips 
were blue with cold and who, naturally 
enough, had never even heard of my name, 
emerged from that state of torpor common 
to us all and, putting her lips close to my 
ear—there everyone spoke in whispers— 
asked me, ‘And could you describe this?’ 
And I answered her, ‘I can.’ Then some- 
thing vaguely like a smile flashed across 
what once had been her face.” 

That exchange—‘“can you describe this?” 
“I can”—is at the heart of acting as it is of 
poetry and of so many of the arts. You get 
inside a character, a place, and a moment. 
You come to know the character in that 
instant not as an abstraction, one of the 
people, one of the masses, but as a particu- 
lar person—yearning, hoping, fearing, 
loving—a face, even what had once been a 
face, apart from all others; and you convey 
that knowledge. You describe it, you de- 
scribe the face. Pretty soon, at least for me, 
it becomes harder and harder to force any 
member of humanity into a straightjacket, 
into some rigid form in which you all 
expect to fit. In acting, even as you develop 
an appreciation for what we call the dra- 
matic, you become in a more intimate way 
less taken with superficial pomp and cir- 
cumstance, more attentive to the core of 
the soul—that part of each of us that God 
holds in the hollow of his hand and into 
which he breathes the breath of life. And 
you come to appreciate what another of 
your poets, Nikolay Gumilev, meant when 
he wrote that “The eternal entrance to 
God’s paradise is not closed with seven dia- 
mond seals. It is a doorway in a wall aban- 
doned long ago—stones, moss, and nothing 
more.” 

As I see it, political leadership in a de- 
mocracy requires seeing past the abstrac- 
tions and embracing the vast diversity of 
humanity and doing it with humility, listen- 
ing as best you can not just to those with 
high positions but to the cacophonous 
voices of ordinary people and trusting those 
millions of people, keeping out of their way, 
not trying to act the all-wise and all-power- 
ful, not letting government act that way. 
And the word we have for this is freedom. 
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In the last few years, freedom for the arts 
has been expanded in the Soviet Union. 
Some poems, books, music, and works in 
other fields that were once banned have 
been made available to the public; and 
some of those artists who produced them 
have been recognized. Two weeks ago, be- 
cause of the work of the Writers Union, the 
first step was taken to make the Pasternak 
home at Peredelkino into a museum. In the 
meantime, some artists in exile—the stage 
director Yuri Lubimov, for example—have 
been permitted to return and to work, and 
artists who are here have been allowed a 
greater range. 

We in the United States applaud the new 
thaw in the arts. We hope to see it go fur- 
ther. We hope to see Mikhail Baryshnikov 
and Slava Rostropovich, artists Mrs. Reagan 
and I have seen perform in Washington, 
perform again in Moscow. We hope to see 
the works of Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn pub- 
lished in the land he loves. And we hope to 
see a permanent end to restrictions on the 
creativity of all artists and writers. We want 
this not just for your sake but for our own. 
We believe that the greater the freedoms in 
other countries the more secure both our 
own freedoms and peace. And we believe 
that when the arts in any country are free 
to blossom the lives of all people are richer. 


William Faulkner said of poets—although 
he could have been speaking of any of the 
arts—it is the poet’s privilege to help man 
endure by lifting his heart, by reminding 
him of the courage and honor and hope and 
pride and compassion and pity and sacrifice 
which have been the glory of our past. The 
poet’s voice need not merely be the record 
of man. It can be one of the props, the 
pillars, to help him endure and prevail. 


Thank you for having me here today and 
for sharing your thoughts with me, and God 
bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:44 p.m. in 
the dining yoom at the A. Fadeyev Central 
House of Men of Letters. He was introduced 
by Vladimir Vasilievich Karpov, first secre- 
tary of the board of the U.S.S.R. Writer's 
Union. A tape was not available for verifi- 
cation of the content of these remarks. 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With the Students and Faculty 
at Moscow State University 


May 31, 1988 


The President. Thank you, Rector Lo- 
gunov, and I want to thank ali of you very 
much for a very warm welcome. It’s a great 
pleasure to be here at Moscow State Uni- 
versity, and I want to thank you all for turn- 
ing out. I know you must be very busy this 
week, studying and taking your final exami- 
nations. So, let me just say zhelayu vam 
uspekha [I wish you success]. Nancy 
couldn’t make it today because she’s visiting 
Leningrad, which she tells me is a very 
beautiful city, but she, too, says hello and 
wishes you all good luck. 

Let me say it’s also a great pleasure to 
once again have this opportunity to speak 
directly to the people of the Soviet Union. 
Before I left Washington, I received many 
heartfelt letters and telegrams asking me to 
carry here a simple message, perhaps, but 
also some of the most important business of 
this summit: It is a message of peace and 
good will and hope for a growing friendship 
and closeness between our two peoples. 

As you know, I’ve come to Moscow to 
meet with one of your most distinguished 
graduates. In this, our fourth summit, Gen- 
eral Secretary Gorbachev and I have spent 
many hours together, and I feel that we’re 
getting to know each other well. Our dis- 
cussions, of course, have been focused pri- 
marily on many of the important issues of 
the day, issues I want to touch on with you 
in a few moments. But first I want to take a 
little time to talk to you much as I would to 
any group of university students in the 
United States. I want to talk not just of the 
realities of today but of the possibilities of 
tomorrow. 

Standing here before a mural of your rev- 
olution, I want to talk about a very different 
revolution that is taking place right now, 
quietly sweeping the globe without blood- 
shed or conflict. Its effects are peaceful, but 
they will fundamentally alter our world, 
shatter old assumptions, and reshape our 
lives. It’s easy to underestimate because it’s 
not accompanied by banners or fanfare. It’s 
been called the technological or informa- 
tion revolution, and as its emblem, one 
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might take the tiny silicon chip, no bigger 
than a fingerprint. One of these chips has 
more computing power than a roomful of 
old-style computers. 

As part of an exchange program, we now 
have an exhibition touring your country 
that shows how information technology is 
transforming our lives—replacing manual 
labor with robots, forecasting weather for 
farmers, or mapping the genetic code of 
DNA for medical researchers. These micro- 
computers today aid the design of every- 
thing from houses to cars to spacecraft; they 
even design better and faster computers. 
They can translate English into Russian or 
enable the blind to read or help Michael 
Jackson produce on one synthesizer the 
sounds of a whole orchestra. Linked by a 
network of satellites and fiber-optic cables, 
one individual with a desktop computer and 
a telephone commands resources unavail- 
able to the largest governments just a few 
years ago. 

Like a chrysalis, we’re emerging from the 
economy of the Industrial Revolution—an 
economy confined to and limited by the 
Earth’s physical resources—into, as one 
economist titled his book, “The Economy in 
Mind,” in which there are no bounds on 
human imagination and the freedom to 
create is the most precious natural resource. 
Think of that little computer chip. Its value 
isn’t in the sand from which it is made. but 
in the microscopic architecture designed 
into it by ingenious human minds. Or take 
the example of the satellite relaying this 
broadcast around the world, which replaces 
thousands of tons of copper mined from the 
Earth and molded into wire. In the new 
economy, human invention increasingly 
makes physical resources obsolete. We’re 
breaking through the material conditions of 
existence to a world where man creates his 
own destiny. Even as we explore the most 
advanced reaches of science, we’re return- 
ing to the age-old wisdom of our culture, a 
wisdom contained in the book of Genesis in 
the Bible: In the beginning was the spirit, 
and it was from this spirit that the material 
abundance of creation issued forth. 

But progress is not foreordained. The. key 
is freedom—freedom of thought, freedom 
of information, freedom of communication. 
The renowned scientist, scholar, and found- 
ing father of this university, Mikhail Lo- 
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monosov, knew that. “It is common knowl- 
edge,” he said, “that the achievements of 
science are considerable and rapid, particu- 
larly once the yoke of slavery is cast off and 
replaced by the freedom of philosophy.” 
You know, one of the first contacts between 
your country and mine took place between 
Russian and American explorers. The Amer- 
icans were members of Cook’s last voyage 
on an expedition searching for an Arctic 
passage; on the island of Unalaska, they 
came upon the Russians, who took them in, 
and together, with the native inhabitants, 
held a prayer service on the ice. 

The explorers of the modern era are the 
entrepreneurs, men with vision, with the 
courage to take risks and faith enough to 
brave the unknown. These entrepreneurs 
and their small enterprises are responsible 
for almost all the economic growth in the 
United States. They are the prime movers 
of the technological revolution. In fact, one 
of the largest personal computer firms in 
the United States was started by two col- 
lege students, no older than you, in the 
garage behind their home. Some people, 
even in my own country, look at the riot of 
experiment that is the free market and see 
only waste. What of all the entrepreneurs 
that failP Well, many do, particularly the 
successful ones; often several times. And if 
you ask them the secret of their success, 
they'll tell you it’s all that they learned in 
their struggles along the way; yes, it’s what 
they learned from failing. Like an athlete in 
competition or a scholar in pursuit of the 
truth, experience is the greatest teacher. 

And that’s why it’s so hard for govern- 
ment planners, no matter how sophisticat- 
ed, to ever substitute for millions of individ- 
uals working night and day to make their 
dreams come true. The fact is, bureaucra- 
cies are a problem around the world. 
There’s an old story about a town—it could 
be anywhere—with a bureaucrat who is 
known to be a good-for-nothing, but he 
somehow had always hung on to power. So 
one day, in a town meeting, an old woman 
got up and said to him: “There is a folk 
legend here where I come from that when 
a baby is born, an angel comes down from 
heaven and kisses it on one part of its body. 
If the angel kisses him on his hand, he be- 
comes a handyman. If he kisses him on his 
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forehead, he becomes bright and clever. 
And I’ve been trying to figure out where 
the angel kissed you so that you should sit 
there for so long and do nothing.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

We are seeing the power of economic 
freedom spreading around the world. Places 
such as the Republic of Korea, Singapore, 
Taiwan have vaulted into the technological 
era, barely pausing in the industrial age 
along the way. Low-tax agricultural policies 
in the sub-continent mean that in some 
years India is now a net exporter of food. 
Perhaps most exciting are the winds of 
change that are blowing over the People’s 
Republic of China, where one-quarter of 
the world’s population is now getting its 
first taste of economic freedom. At the 
same time, the growth of democracy has 
become one of the most powerful political 
movements of our age. In Latin America in 
the 1970’s, only a third of the population 
lived under democratic government; today 
over 90 percent does. In the Philippines, in 
the Republic of Korea, free, contested, 
democratic elections are the order of the 
day. Throughout the world, free markets 
are the model for growth. Democracy is the 
standard by which governments are meas- 
ured. 

We Americans make no secret of our 
belief in freedom. In fact, it’s something of 
a national pastime. Every 4 years the Amer- 
ican people choose a new President, and 
1988 is one of those years. At one point 
there were 13 major candidates running in 
the two major parties, not to mention all 
the others, including the Socialist and Lib- 
ertarian candidates—all trying to get my 
job. About 1,000 local television stations, 
8,500 radio stations, and 1,700 daily news- 
papers—each one an independent, private 
enterprise, fiercely independent of the gov- 
ernment—report on the candidates, grill 
them in interviews, and bring them togeth- 
er for debates. In the end, the people vote; 
they decide who will be the next President. 

But freedom doesn’t begin or end with 
elections. Go to any American town, to take 
just an example, and you'll see dozens of 
churches, representing many different be- 
liefs—in many places, synagogues and 
mosques—and you'll see families of every 
conceivable nationality worshiping togeth- 
er. Go into any school room, and there you 


will see children being taught the Declara- 
tion of Independence, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights—among them life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness—that no gov- 
ernment can justly deny; the guarantees in 
their Constitution for freedom of speech, 
freedom of assembly, and freedom of reli- 
gion. 

Go into any courtroom, and there will 
preside an independent judge, beholden to 
no government power. There every defend- 
ant has the right to a trial by a jury of his 
peers, usually 12 men and women— 
common citizens; they are the ones, the 
only ones, who weigh the evidence and 
decide on guilt or innocence. In that court, 
the accused is innocent until proven guilty, 
and the word of a policeman or any official 
has no greater legal standing than the word 
of the accused. 

Go to any university campus, and there 
you'll find an open, sometimes heated dis- 
cussion of the problems in American society 
and what can be done to correct them. 
Turn on the television, and you'll see the 
legislature conducting the business of gov- 
ernment right there before the camera, de- 
bating and voting on the legislation that 
will become the law of the land. March in 
any demonstration, and there are many of 
them; the people’s right of assembly is guar- 
anteed in the Constitution and protected by 
the police. Go into any union hall, where 
the members know their right to strike is 
protected by law. As a matter of fact, one of 
the many jobs I had before this one was 
being president of a union, the Screen 
Actors Guild. I led my union out on strike, 
and I’m proud to say we won. 

But freedom is more even than this. 
Freedom is the right to question and 
change the established way of doing things. 
It is the continuing revolution of the mar- 
ketplace. It is the understanding that allows 
us to recognize shortcomings and seek solu- 
tions. It is the right to put forth an idea, 
scoffed at by the experts, and watch it catch 
fire among the people. It is the right to 
dream—to follow your dream or stick to 
your conscience, even if you’re the only one 
in a sea of doubters. Freedom is the recog- 
nition that no single person, no single au- 
thority or government has a monopoly on 
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the truth, but that every individual life -is 
infinitely precious, that every one of us put 
on this world has been put there for a 
reason and has something to offer. 

America is a nation made up of hundreds 
of nationalities. Our ties to you are more 
than ones of good feeling; they’re ties of 
kinship. In America, you'll find Russians, Ar- 
menians, Ukrainians, peoples from Eastern 
Europe and Central Asia. They come from 
every part of this vast continent, from 
every continent, to live in harmony, seeking 
a place where each cultural heritage is re- 
spected, each is valued for its diverse 
strengths and beauties and the richness it 
brings to our lives. Recently, a few individ- 
uals and families have been allowed to visit 
relatives in the West. We can only hope 
that it won’t be long before all are allowed 
to do so and Ukrainian-Americans, Baltic- 
Americans, Armenian-Americans can freely 
visit their homelands, just as this Irish- 
American visits his. 

Freedom, it has been said, makes people 
selfish and materialistic, but Americans are 
one of the most religious peoples on Earth. 
Because they know that liberty, just as life 
itself, is not earned but a gift from God, 
they seek to share that gift with the world. 
“Reason and experience,” said George 
Washington in his farewell address, “both 
forbid us to expect that national morality 
can prevail in exclusion of religious princi- 
ple. And it is substantially true, that virtue 
or morality is a necessary spring of popular 
government.” Democracy is less a system of 
government than it is a system to keep gov- 
ernment limited, unintrusive; a system of 
constraints on power to keep politics and 
government secondary to the important 
things in life, the true sources of value 
found only in family and faith. 

But I hope you know I go on about these 
things not simply to extol the virtues of my 
own country but to speak to the true great- 
ness of the heart and soul of your land. 
Who, after all, needs to tell the land of 
Dostoevski about the quest for truth, the 
home of Kandinski and Scriabin about 
imagination, the rich and noble culture of 
the Uzbek man of letters Alisher Navoi 
about beauty and heart? The great culture 
of your diverse land speaks with a glowing 
passion to all humanity. Let me cite one of 
the most eloquent contemporary passages 
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on human freedom. It comes, not from the 
literature of America, but from this country, 
from one of the greatest writers of the 20th 
century, Boris Pasternak, in the novel “Dr. 
Zhivago.” He writes: “I think that if the 
beast who sleeps in man could be held 
down by threats—any kind of threat, 
whether of jail or of retribution after 
death—then the highest emblem of human- 
ity would be the lion tamer in the circus 
with his whip, not the prophet who sacri- 
ficed himself. But this is just the point— 
what has for centuries raised man above the 
beast is not the cudgel, but an inward 
music—the irresistible power of unarmed 
truth.” 

The irresistible power of unarmed truth. 
Today the world looks expectantly to signs 
of change, steps toward greater freedom in 
the Soviet Union. We watch and we hope as 
we see positive changes taking place. There 
are some, I know, in your society who fear 
that change will bring only disruption and 
discontinuity, who fear to embrace the 
hope of the future. Sometimes it takes faith. 
It’s like that scene in the cowboy movie 
“Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid,” 
which some here in Moscow recently had a 
chance to see. The posse is closing in on the 
two outlaws, Butch and Sundance, who find 
themselves trapped on the edge of a cliff, 
with a sheer drop of hundreds of feet to the 
raging rapids below. Butch turns to Sun- 
dance and says their only hope is to jump 
into the river below, but Sundance refuses. 
He says he’d rather fight it out with the 
posse, even though they’re hopelessly out- 
numbered. Butch says that’s suicide and 
urges him to jump, but Sundance still re- 
fuses and finally admits, “I can’t swim.” 
Butch breaks up laughing and says, “You 
crazy fool, the fall will probably kill you.” 
And, by the way, both Butch and Sundance 
made it, in case you didn’t see the movie. I 
think what I’ve just been talking about is 
perestroika and what its goals are. 

But change would not mean rejection of 
the past. Like a tree growing strong 
through the seasons, rooted in the Earth 
and drawing life from the Sun, so, too, posi- 
tive change must be rooted in traditional 
values—in the land, in culture, in family 
and community—and it must take its life 
from the eternal things, from the source of 
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all life, which is faith. Such change will lead 
to new understandings, new opportunities, 
to a broader future in which the tradition is 
not supplanted but finds its full flowering. 
That is the future beckoning to your gen- 
eration. 

At the same time, we should remember 
that reform that is not institutionalized will 
always be insecure. Such freedom will 
always be looking over its shoulder. A bird 
on a tether, no matter how long the rope, 
can always be pulled back. And that is why, 
in my conversation with General Secretary 
Gorbachev, I have spoken of how important 
it is to institutionalize change—to put guar- 
antees on reform. And we’ve been talking 
together about one sad reminder of a divid- 
ed world: the Berlin Wall. It’s time to 
remove the barriers that keep people apart. 

I’m proposing an increased exchange pro- 
gram of high school students between our 
countries. General Secretary Gorbachev 
mentioned on Sunday a wonderful phrase 
you have in Russian for this: “Better to see 
something once than to hear about it a hun- 
dred times.” Mr. Gorbachev and I first 
began working on this in 1985. In our dis- 
cussion today, we agreed on working up to 
several thousand exchanges a year from 
each country in the near future. But not 
everyone can travel across the continents 
and oceans. Words travel lighter, and that’s 
why we'd like to make available to this 
country more of our 11,000 magazines and 
periodicals and our television and radio 
shows that can be beamed off a satellite in 
seconds. Nothing would please us more 
than for the Soviet people to get to know us 
better and to understand our way of life. 

Just a few years ago, few would have 
imagined the progress our two nations have 
made together. The INF treaty, which Gen- 
eral Secretary Gorbachev and I signed last 
December in Washington and whose instru- 
ments of ratification we will exchange to- 
morrow—the first true nuclear arms reduc- 
tion treaty in history, calling for the elimi- 
nation of an entire class of U.S. and Soviet 
nuclear missiles. And just 16 days ago, we 
saw the beginning of your withdrawal from 
Afghanistan, which gives us hope that soon 
the fighting may end and the healing may 
begin and that that suffering country may 
find self-determination, unity, and peace at 
long last. 


It’s my fervent hope that our constructive 
cooperation on these issues will be carried 
on to address the continuing destruction of 
conflicts in many regions of the giobe and 
that the serious discussions that led to the 
Geneva accords on Afghanistan will help 
lead to solutions in southern Africa, Ethio- 
pia, Cambodia, the Persian Gulf, and Cen- 
tral America. 

I have often said: Nations do not distrust 
each other because they are armed; they 
are armed because they distrust each other. 
If this globe is to live in peace and prosper, 
if it is to embrace all the possibilities of the 
technological revolution, then nations must 
renounce, once and for all, the right to an 
expansionist foreign policy. Peace between 
nations must be an enduring goal, not a 
tactical stage in a continuing conflict. 

I’ve been told that there’s a popular song 
in your country—perhaps you know it— 
whose evocative refrain asks the question, 
“Do the Russians want a war?” In answer it 
says: “Go ask that silence lingering in the 
air, above the birch and poplar there; be- 
neath those trees the soldiers lie. Go ask my 
mother, ask my wife; then you will have to 
ask no more, ‘Do the Russians want a 
war?’” But what of your one-time allies? 
What of those who embraced you on the 
Elbe? What if we were to ask the watery 
graves of the Pacific or the European bat- 
tlefields where America’s fallen were 
buried far from home? What if we were to 
ask their mothers, sisters, and sons, do 
Americans want war? Ask us, too, and you'll 
find the same answer, the same longing in 
every heart. People do not make wars; gov- 
ernments do. And no mother would ever 
willingly sacrifice her sons for territorial 
gain, for economic advantage, for ideology. 
A people free to choose will always choose 
peace. 

Americans seek always to make friends of 
old antagonists. After a colonial revolution 
with Britain, we have cemented for all ages 
the ties of kinship between our nations. 
After a terrible civil war between North 
and South, we healed our wounds and 
found true unity as a nation. We fought two 
world wars in my lifetime against Germany 
and one with Japan, but now the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Japan are two of 
our closest allies and friends. 
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Some people point to the trade disputes 
between us as a sign of strain, but they’re 
the frictions of all families, and the family of 
free nations is a big and vital and some- 
times boisterous one. I can tell you that 
nothing would please my heart more than 
in my lifetime to see American and Soviet 
diplomats grappling with the problem of 
trade disputes between America and a 
growing, exuberant, exporting Soviet Union 
that had opened up to economic freedom 
and growth. And as important as these offi- 
cial people-to-people exchanges are, noth- 
ing would please me more than for them to 
become unnecessary, to see travel between 
East and West become so routine that uni- 
versity students in the Soviet Union could 
take a month off in the summer and, just 
like students in the West do now, put packs 
on their backs and travel from country to 
country in Europe with barely a passport 
check in between. Nothing would please 
me more than to see the day that a concert 
promoter in, say, England could call up a 
Soviet rock group, without going through 
any government agency, and have them 
playing in Liverpool the next night. Is this 
just a dream? Perhaps. But it is a dream 
that is our responsibility to have come true. 

Your generation is living in one of the 
most exciting, hopeful times in Soviet histo- 
ry. It is a time when the first breath of 
freedom stirs the air and the heart beats to 
the accelerated rhythm of hope, when the 
accumulated spiritual energies of a long si- 
lence yearn to break free. I am reminded of 
the famous passage near the end of Gogol’s 
“Dead Souls.” Comparing his nation to a 
speeding troika, Gogol asks what will be its 
destination. But he writes, “There was no 
answer save the bell pouring forth marvel- 
ous sound.” : 

We do not know what the conclusion will 
be of this journey, but we’re hopeful that 
the promise of reform will be fulfilled. In 
this Moscow spring, this May 1988, we may 
be allowed that hope: that freedom, like the 
fresh green sapling planted over Tolstoi’s 
grave, will blossom forth at last in the rich 
fertile soil of your people and culture. We 
may be allowed to hope that the marvelous 
sound of a new openness will keep rising 
through, ringing through, leading to a new 
world of reconciliation, friendship, and 
peace. 
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Thank you all very much, and da blagos- 
lovit vas gospod’—God bless you. 

Mr. Logunov. Dear friends, Mr. Presi- 
dent has kindly agreed to answer your ques- 
tions. But since he doesn’t have too much 
time, only 15 minutes—so, those who have 
questions, please ask them. 


Strategic Arms Reductions 


Q. And this is a student from the history 
faculty, and he says that he’s happy to wel- 
come you on behalf of the students of the 
university. And the first question is that the 
improvement in the relations between the 
two countries has come about during your 
tenure as President, and in this regard he 
would like to ask the following question. It 
is very important to get a handle on the 
question of arms control and, specifically, 
the limitation of strategic arms. Do you 
think that it will be possible for you and the 
General Secretary to get a treaty on the 
limitation of strategic arms during the time 
that you are still President? 

The President. Well, the arms treaty that 
is being negotiated now is the so-called 
START treaty, and it is based on taking the 
intercontinental ballistic missiles and reduc- 
ing them by half, down to parity between 
our two countries. Now, this is a much 
more complicated treaty than the INF 
treaty, the intermediate-range treaty, which 
we have signed and which our two govern- 
ments have ratified and is now in effect. So, 
there are many things still to be settled. 
You and we have had negotiators in Geneva 
for months working on various points of this 
treaty. Once we had hoped that maybe, like 
the INF treaty, we would have been able to 
sign it here at this summit meeting. It is not 
completed; there are still some points that 
are being debated. We are both hopeful 
that it can be finished before I leave office, 
which is in the coming January, but I assure 
you that if it isn’t—I assure you that I will 
have impressed on my successor that we 
must carry on until it is signed. My dream 
has always been that once we've started 
down this road, we can look forward to a 
day, you can look forward to a day, when 
there will be no more nuclear weapons in 
the world at all. 
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Young People 

Q. The question is: The universities influ- 
ence public opinion, and the student won- 
ders how the youths have changed since 
the days when you were a student up until 
now? 

The President. Well, wait a minute. How 
you have changed since the era of my own 
youth? 

Q. How just students have changed, the 
youth have changed. You were a student. 
[Laughter] At your time there were one 
type. How they have changed? 

The President. Well, | know there was a 
period in our country when there was a 
very great change for the worst. When I 
was Governor of California, I could start a 
riot just by going to a campus. But that has 
all changed, and I could be looking out at 
an American student body as well as I’m 
looking out here and would not be able to 
tell the difference between you. 

I think that back in our day—I did 
happen to go to school, get my college edu- 
cation in a unique time; it was the time of 
the Great Depression, when, in a country 
like our own, there was 25-percent unem- 
ployment and the bottom seemed to have 
fallen out of everything. But we had—I 
think what maybe I should be telling you 
from my point here, because I graduated in 
1932, that I should tell you that when you 
get to be my age, you're going to be sur- 
prised how much you recall the feelings you 
had in these days here and that how easy it 
is to understand the young people because 
of your own having been young once. You 
know an awful lot more about being young 
than you do about being old. [Laughter] 

And I think there is a seriousness, I think 
there is a sense of responsibility that young 
people have, and I think that there is an 
awareness on the part of most of you about 
what you want your adulthood to be and 
what the country you live in—you want it 
to be. And I have a great deal of faith. I 
said the other day to 76 students—they 
were half American and half Russian. They 
had held a conference here and in Finland 
and then in the United States, and I faced 
them just the other day, and I had to say—I 
couldn’t tell the difference looking at them, 
which were which, but I said one line to 
them. I said I believe that if all the young 
people of the world today could get to 


know each other, there would never be an- 
other war. And I think that of you. I think 
that of the other students that I’ve ad- 
dressed in other places. 

And of course, I know also that you’re 
young and, therefore, there are certain 
things that at times take precedence. I'll 
illustrate one myself. Twenty-five years 
after I graduated, my alma mater brought 
me back to the school and gave me an hon- 
orary degree. And I had to tell them they 
compounded a sense of guilt I had nursed 
for 25 years because I always felt the first 
degree they gave me was honorary. 
[Laughter] You're great. Carry on. 


Regional Conflicts 


Q. Mr. President, you have just men- 
tioned that you welcome the efforts—settle- 
ment of the Afghanistan question and the 
difference of other regional conflicts. What 
conflicts do you mean? Central America 
conflicts, South East Asian, or South Afri- 
canP 

The President. Well, for example, in 
South Africa, where Namibia has been 
promised its independence as a nation—an- 
other new African nation. But it is impossi- 
ble because of a civil war going on in an- 
other country there, and that civil war is 
being fought on one side by some 30,000 to 
40,000 Cuban troops who have gone from 
the Americas over there and are fighting on 
one side with one kind of authoritative gov- 
ernment. When that country was freed 
from being a colony and given its independ- 
ence, one faction seized power and made 
itself the government of that nation. And 
leaders of another—seeming the majority of 
the people had wanted simply the people to 
have the right to choose the government 
that they wanted, and that is the civil war 
that is going on. But what we believe is that 
those foreign soldiers should get out and let 
them settle it, let the citizens of that nation 
settle their problems. 

And the same is true in Nicaragua. Nica- 
ragua has been—Nicaragua made a prom- 
ise. They had a dictator. There was a revo- 
lution, there was an organization that—and 
was aided by others in the revolution, and 
they appealed to the Organization of Amer- 
ican States for help in getting the dictator 
to step down and stop the killing. And he 
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did. But the Organization of American 
States had asked, what are the goals of the 
revolution? And they were given in writing, 
and they were the goals of pluralistic socie- 
ty, of the right of unions and freedom of 
speech and press and so forth and free elec- 
tions—a pluralistic society. And then the 
one group that was the best organized 
among the revolutionaries seized power, 
exiled many of the other leaders, and has its 
own government, which violated every one 
of the promises that had been made. And 
here again, we want—we’re trying to en- 
courage the getting back those—or 

those promises come true and letting the 
people of that particular country decide 
their fate. 


Soviet MIA’s in Afghanistan 


Q. Esteemed Mr. President, I’m very 
much anxious and concerned about the des- 
tiny of 310 Soviet soldiers being missing in 
Afghanistan. Are you willing to help in their 
search and their return to the motherland? 

The President. Very much so. We would 
like nothing better than that. 


American Constitution 


Q. The reservation of the inalienable 
rights of citizens guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution faces certain problems; for example, 
the right of people to have arms, or for 
example, the problem appears, an evil ap- 
pears whether spread of pornography or 
narcotics is compatible with these rights. 
Do you believe that these problems are just 
unavoidable problems connected with de- 
mocracy, or they could be avoided? 

The President. Well, if I understand you 
correctly, this is a question about the in- 
alienable rights of the people—does that in- 
clude the right to do criminal acts—for ex- 
ample, in the use of drugs and so forth? No. 
[Applause] No, we have a set of laws. I 
think what is significant and different about 
our system is that every country has a con- 
stitution, and most constitutions or practi- 
cally all of the constitutions in the world are 
documents in which the government tells 
the people what the people can do. Our 
Constitution is different, and the difference 
is in three words; it almost escapes every- 
one. The three words are, “We the people.” 
Our Constitution is a document in which 
we the people tell the government what its 
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powers are. And it can have no powers 
other than those listed in that document. 
But very carefully, at the same time, the 
people give the government the power 
with regard to those things which they 
think would be destructive to society, to the 
family, to the individual and so forth—in- 
fringements on their rights. And thus, the 
government can enforce the laws. But that 
has all been dictated by the people. 


The President’s Retirement Plans 


Q. Mr. President, from history I know 
that people who have been connected with 
great power, with big posts, say goodbye, 
leave these posts with great difficulty. Since 
your term of office is coming to an end, 
what sentiments do you experience and 
whether you feel like, if, hypothetically, you 
can just stay for another term? [Laughter] 

The President. Well, Y'll tell you some- 
thing. I think it was a kind of revenge 
against Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who was 
elected four times—the only President. 
There had kind of grown a tradition in our 
country about two terms. That tradition was 
started by Washington, our first President, 
only because there was great talk at the 
formation of our country that we might 
become a monarchy, and we had just freed 
ourselves from a monarchy. So, when the 
second term was over, George Washington 
stepped down and said he would do it— 
stepping down—-so that there would not get 
to be the kind of idea of an inherited aris- 
tocracy. Well, succeeding Presidents—many 
of them didn’t get a chance at second term; 
they did one term and were gone. But that 
tradition kind of remained. But it was just a 
tradition. And then Roosevelt ran the four 
times—died very early in his fourth term. 
And suddenly, in the atmosphere at that 
time, they added an amendment to the 
Constitution that Presidents could only 
serve two terms. 

When I get out of office—I can’t do this 
while I’m in office, because it will look as 
I’m selfishly doing it for myself—when I get 
out of office, I’m going to travel around, 
what I call the mashed-potato circuit—that 
is the afterdinner speaking and the speak- 
ing to luncheon groups and so forth—I’m 
going to travel around and try to convince 
the people of our country that they should 
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wipe out that amendment to the Constitu- 
tion because it was an interference with the 
democratic rignts of the people. The people 
should be allowed to vote for who they 
wanted to vote for, for as many times as 
they want to vote for him; and that it is 
they who are being denied a right. But you 
see, I will no longer be President then, so I 
can do that and talk for that. 

There are a few other things I’m going to 
try to convince the people to impress upon 
our Congress, the things that should be 
done. I’ve always described it that if—in 
Hollywood, when I was there, if you didn’t 
sing or dance, you wound up as an afterdin- 
ner speaker. And I didn’t sing or dance. 
[Laughter] So, I have a hunch that I will be 
out on the speaking circuit, telling about a 
few things that I didn’t get done in govern- 
ment, but urging the people to tell the 
Congress they wanted them done. 
American Indians 

Q. Mr. President, I’ve heard that a group 
of American Indians have come here be- 
cause they couldn’t meet you in the United 
States of America. If you fail to meet them 
here, will you be able to correct it and to 
meet them back in the United States? 

The President. 1 didn’t know that they 
had asked to see me. If they’ve come here 
or whether to see them there—{laughter]— 
I'd be very happy to see them. 

Let me tell you just a little something 
about the American Indian in our land. We 
have provided millions of acres of land for 
what are called preservations—or reserva- 
tions, I should say. They, from the begin- 
ning, announced that they wanted to main- 
tain their way of life, as they had always 
lived there in the desert and the plains and 
so forth. And we set up these reservations 
so they could, and have a Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to help take care of them. At the 
same time, we provide education for 
them—schools on the reservations. And 
they’re free also to leave the reservations 
and be American citizens among the rest of 
us, and many do. Some still prefer, howev- 
er, that way—that early way of life. And 
we’ve done everything we can to meet 
their demands as to how they want to live. 
Maybe we made a mistake. Maybe we 
should not have humored them in that 
wanting to stay in that kind of primitive 


lifestyle. Maybe we should have said, no, 
come join us; be citizens along with the rest 
of us. As I say, — have; many have been 
very su 

And I’m very pleased to meet with them, 
talk with them at any time and see what 
their grievances are or what they feel they 
might be. And you’d be surprised: Some of 
them became very wealthy because some of 
those reservations were overlaying great 
pools of oil, and you can get very rich 
pumping oil. And so, I don’t know what 
their complaint might be. 

Q. Mr. President, I’m very much tanta- 
lized since yesterday evening by the ques- 
tion, why did you receive yesterday—did 
you receive and when you invite yester- 
day—refuseniks or dissidents? And for the 
second part of the question is, just what are 
your impressions from Soviet people? And 
among these dissidents, you have invited a 
former collaborator with a Fascist, who was 
a policeman serving for Fascist. 

The President. Well, that’s one I don’t 
know about, or maybe the information 
hasn’t been all given out on that. But you 
have to understand that Americans come 
from every corner of the world. I received 
a letter from a man that called something 
to my attention recently. He said, you can 
go to live in France, but you cannot 
become a Frenchman; you can go to live in 
Germany, you cannot become a German— 
or a Turk, or a Greek, or whatever. But he 
said anyone, from any corner of the world, 
can come to live in America and become an 
American. 

You have to realize that we are a people 
that are made up of every strain, national- 
ity, and race of the world. And the result is 
that when people in our country think 
someone is being mistreated or treated un- 
justly in another country, these are people 
who still feel that kinship to that country 
because that is their heritage. In America, 
whenever you meet someone new and 
become friends, one of the first things you 
tell each other is what your bloodline is. For 
example, when I’m asked, I have to say 
Irish, English, and - Scotch—English and 
Scotch on my mother’s side, Irish on my 
father’s side. But all of them have that. 

Well, when you take on to yourself a 
wife, you do not stop loving your mother. 
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So, Americans all feel a kind of a kinship to 
that country that their parents or their 
grandparents or even some great-grandpar- 
ents came from; you don’t lose that contact. 
So, what I have come and what I have 
brought to the General Secretary—and I 
must say he has been very cooperative 
about it—I have brought lists of names that 
have been brought to me from people that 
are relatives or friends that know that or 
that believe that this individual is being 
mistreated here in this country, and they 
want him to be allowed to emigrate to our 
country. Some are separated families. 

One that I met in this, the other day, was 
born the same time I was. He was born of 
Russian parents who had moved to Amer- 
ica, oh, way back in the early 1900’s, and he 
was born in 1911. And then sometime later, 
the family moved back to Russia. Now he’s 
grown, has a son. He’s an American citizen. 
But they wanted to go back to America and 
being denied on the grounds that, well, 
they can go back to America, but his son 
married a Russian young lady, and they 
want to keep her from going back. Well, 
the whole family said, no, we’re not going 
to leave her alone here. She’s a member of 
the family now. Well, that kind of a case is 
brought to me personally, so I bring it to 
the General Secretary. And as I say, I must 
say, he has been most helpful and most 
agreeable about correcting these things. 

Now, I’m not blaming you; I’m blaming 
bureaucracy. We have the same type of 
thing happen in our own country. And 
every once in a while, somebody has to get 
the bureaucracy by the neck and shake it 
loose and say, Stop doing what you're 
doing. And this is the type of thing and the 
names that we have brought. And it is a list 
of names, all of which have been brought to 
me personally by either relatives or close 
friends and associates. [Applause] Thank 
you very much. You're all very kind. i 
thank you very much. And I hope I an- 
swered the questions correctly. Nobody 
asked me what it was going to feel like to 
not be President anymore. I have some un- 
derstanding, because after I’d been Gover- 
nor for 8 years and then stepped down, I 
want to tell you what it’s like. We’d only 
been home a few days, and someone invit- 
ed us out to dinner. Nancy and I both went 
out, got in the back seat of the car, and 
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waited for somebody to get in front and 
drive us. [Laughter] 


[At this point, Rector Logunov presented 
the President with a gift.] 


That is beautiful. Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:10 p.m. in 
the Lecture Hall at Moscow State Universi- 
ty. Anatoliy Alekseyevich Logunov was 
rector of the university. 


Toasts at a Dinner Hosted by the 
President at Spaso House in Moscow 


May 31, 1988 


The President. Mr. General Secretary, 
Mrs. Gorbachev, distinguished guests and 
friends, it’s a pleasure to host all of you 
tonight and to reciprocate, in a small way, 
the hospitality you lavished upon us yester- 
day evening. While the General Secretary 
and I had already held three meetings 
before this one began here in Moscow, each 
of those earlier encounters took place in the 
autumn. The days were growing short, the 
weather ever grayer and colder. It makes 
for a bracing, delightful change to have this 
meeting take place at the high point of 
spring, a time of long, light-filled days. 

I know that Nancy found her springtime 
visit to Leningrad earlier today both mag- 
nificent and moving. The play of light upon 
the rivers and canals added the special 
splendor of the season to a city splendid in 
any season. And everywhere, Nancy has 
told me, there was a sense of history, espe- 
cially of Leningrad’s immense courage and 
sacrifice during the Second World War, 
surely one of the most stirring epics in the 
whole human story. 

Here in Moscow, I’ve been reminded a 
number of times during this springtime visit 
of a passage in a book about your country 
by Laurens Van der Post. Especially struck 
by the city’s churches, Van der Post wrote 
that when he caught his first sight of the 
Moscow skyline he saw “the light of an un- 
usually pure evening upon it. That light was 
alchemical, and it transformed Moscow into 
a city of gold. The tops of the spires and 
pinnacles drawing the rigid forms of the 
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skyscrapers after them into arrows of gold 
aimed at the arched and timeless blue.” So, 
we, too, have found Moscow a city of beau- 
ties. A city, especially, whose pinnacles and 
spires reminded one at virtually every turn 
of man’s ancient capacity for aspiration, for 
reaching out toward the light. 

It’s a particular pleasure to be able to 
welcome you to Spaso House—a house of 
considerable beauty in its own right—the 
residence of our Ambassadors to the Soviet 
Union. During the 55 years of diplomatic 
relations between our two nations, Spaso 
House has served as one of the principal 
settings for exchanges between us—ex- 
changes formal and informal alike. There 
have been some splendid moments within 
these walls. Prokofiev once conducted his 
marvelous “The Love for Three Oranges” 
in this very room. As wartime allies, our 
representatives met often under this roof. 
And Ambassador and Mrs. Matlock have 
continued the tradition of making Spaso 
House a centerpiece of American culture, a 
place to receive and talk with Soviet offi- 
cials and with people from all walks of life 
and from all parts of the Soviet Union. But 
there have also been quiet times in this 
house—unnaturally quiet times. Times 
when difficult relations between us meant 
that this house, this huge, magnificent 
house, stood virtually empty of visitors. I’m 
told that it was even possible to hear the 
Moscow Metro rumbling past, ever so faint- 
ly, deep in the Earth below. 

Mr. General Secretary, we know that on 
matters of great importance we will contin- 
ue to differ profoundly, and yet you and I 
have met four times now, more often than 
any previous President and General Secre- 
tary. While our discussions have sometimes 
been pointed or contentious, we possess an 
enlarged understanding of each other and 
of each other’s country. On specific matters 
of policy, we have made progress, often his- 
toric progress. And perhaps most important, 
we have committed our nations to continu- 
ing to work together, agreeing that silence 
must never again be permitted to fall be- 
tween us. We have agreed always to contin- 
ue the interchanges between our nations 
because, I believe, we both hear the same 
voice, the same overwhelming imperative. 
What that voice says can be expressed in 
many ways. But I have found it in vivid 


form in Pasternak’s poem “The Garden of 
Gethsemane.” Listen, if you will, to Paster- 
nak’s account of that famous arrest: 


“There appeared—no one knew from 
where—a crowd of slaves and a rabble 
of knaves, with lights and swords and, 
leading them, Judas with a traitor’s kiss 
on his lips. 

“Peter repulsed the ruffians with his 
sword and cut off the ear of one of 
them. But he heard: ‘You cannot decide 
a dispute with weapons; put your sword 
in its place, O man.’” 


That’s the voice. “Put your sword in its 
place, O man.” This is the imperative, the 
command. And so, we will work together, 
that we might forever keep our swords at 
our sides. 

Mr. General Secretary, ladies and gentle- 
men, Spaso House has, as I said, seen quiet 
times, yet the animated conversation of this 
evening has already done much to make up 
for them. And so, I would like to raise a 
glass to the continued interchange between 
our two nations and, if I may, to Spaso 
House itself, as a symbol of our relations. 
May this lovely home never lack for visitors 
and shared meals and the sounds of spirited 
conversation and even the peal of hearty 
laughter. 

Thank you, and God bless you. And to the 
General Secretary, to Mrs. Gorbachev, to 
the relationship that I believe must contin- 
ue. 
The General Secretary. Esteemed Mr. 
President, esteemed Mrs. Reagan, ladies 
and gentlemen, comrades: I thank you, Mr. 
President for the words of greeting you just 
addressed to us. 

Two great nations have given the two of 
us a mandate to determine what Soviet- 
American relations should be like. Since our 
first meeting in Geneva, relations between 
our two countries have overcome a long 
drawn out period of confrontation to reach 
an acceptable level from which it is now 
easier to move forward. In Reykjavik, in 
Washington, and during this present visit of 
yours, our dialog has been intense. Its most 
important result has been the now ratified 
first treaty to reduce nuclear weapons. A 
search is continuing to find a solution for 
problems relating to 50-percent cuts in stra- 
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tegic offensive arms. The Geneva accord in 

has come into force. We now 
have as many as 47 bilateral agreements on 
cooperation. 

The visit by a President of the United 
States to the Soviet Union is an occasion for 
a glance at the past and a look into the 
future. The history of relations between our 
two countries has known all kinds of things, 
good and bad. Of the good things, we re- 
member particularly well the Soviet-Ameri- 
can comradeship in arms in World War II. 
Those grim years saw the emergence of the 
first shoots of Soviet-American friendship. 
And there was not one single Soviet citizen 
who did not feel bitter when that glorious 
page in the history of our relations gave 
way to cold war. That was a hard test for 
our peoples. The world found itself in a 
dangerous situation. We all felt the breath 
of impending catastrophe. Even today, 
we’re sometimes chilled by cold winds. 

But world developments in their main 
tendancy are turning toward a search for 
political solutions, toward cooperation and 
peace. We are, all of us, witnesses to mo- 
mentous changes, though a lot still has to be 
done to achieve irreversible change. Al- 
though everything urges cooperation and 
trust, prejudices and stereotypes are still 
with us, as is rivalry, above all in the mili- 
tary sphere. A great deal has been said at 
this meeting, too, about how pointless and 
catastrophic it is. More importantly, we can 
register some headway toward better 
mutual understanding in this area as well. 

Today, I would like to address another 
major world problem: the situation in the 
developing world, which cannot but affect 
our countries, too. The problems which the 
developing countries face have turned out 
to be difficult [to] the point of tragedy. 
Glaring backwardness, hunger, poverty, and 
mass diseases continue to beset entire na- 
tions. An incredibly high debt has become 
an excruciating and universal problem. It 
would seem that everybody can see its com- 
plexity, involving as it does extremely di- 
verse and truly vital interests, and under- 
stand that a way out must be solved. 

We believe that if the international com- 
munity and, above all, the great powers are 
to be of any help the starting point and the 
essential thing is to recognize uncondition- 
ally the freedom of choice. We are insisting 
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on fairness. We have seriously studied the 
economic system in developing nations, and 
I am convinced that a way out is possible 
along the lines of a radical restructuring of 
the entire system of world economic rela- 
tions, without any discrimination for politi- 
cal reasons. This would promote a political 
settlement of regional conflicts which not 
only impede progress in that part of the 
world but also cause turmoil in the entire 
world situation. With such an approach, our 
differences as to what kind of a future 
awaits the Third World would not take on 
confrontational forms. So, in this matter, 
too, our relationship is doomed to have an 
international dimension. 

Turning now to our bilateral relations, we 
envision there opportunities and prospects 
primarily in light of internal evolution in 
both countries, but also in the context of 
world developments. Many Americans who 
are studying us and who have visited the 
U.S.S.R., and now, I hope, those present 
here as well, have been able to see for 
themselves the sweeping scope of change in 
our country. It is based on comprehensive 
democratization and radical economic 
reform. I’m gratified to note that today the 
President and I have had an in-depth ex- 
change of views on this subject. We have 
also discussed our perestroika a number of 
times with other Americans. This is all to 
the good. It, too, is a sign of change in our 
relationship. 

We, for our part, are trying to closely 
follow the profound trends in the United 
States. We see how little similarity there is 
between what is happening in our country 
and in yours, in two very different societies 
based on different values. But we do not 
regard this as an obstacle to identifying 
promising areas for mutually beneficial ties 
or for cooperation in the interests of the 
two peoples. We’re in favor of competition 
and comparison. 

And another thing, whatever the ups and 
downs of our dialog with America, Soviet 
representatives have been upholding the in- 
terests of the Soviet state. In their contacts 
with us, American officials have been acting 
in exactly the same way, vis-a-vis their own 
interests. The truth is that in building their 
relationship the Soviet Union and the 
United States can effectively serve their 
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own interests only if they have a realistic 
view and take account of each other’s inter- 
ests and intentions. We must learn the diffi- 
cult art of not just existing side by side but 
of building bridges of mutually beneficial 
cooperation. 

Soviet and American people want to live 
in peace and communicate in all areas in 
which they have a mutual interest. The in- 
terest is there, and it is growing. We feel no 
fear. We are not prejudiced. We believe in 
the value of communication. I see a future 
in which the Soviet Union and the United 
States base their relations on disarmament, 
a balance of interest, and comprehensive 
cooperation rather than on deterring each 
other or upgrading their military capabili- 
ties. I see a future in which solutions to real 
problems are not impeded by problems his- 
torically outdated or artificially kept alive, 
inherited from the times of the Cold War, 
and in which the policies of confrontation 
give way to a joint quest based on reason, 
mutual benefit, and readiness to compro- 
mise. I see a future in which our two coun- 
tries, without claiming any special rights in 
the world, are always mindful of their spe- 
cial responsibility in a community of equal 
nations. It'll be a world that is safer and 
more secure, which is so badly needed by 
all people on Earth, by their children and 
grandchildren, so that they could gain and 
preserve the basic human rights: the right 
to life, work, freedom, and the pursuit of 
happiness. The path towards this future can 
be neither easy nor short. We may be 
standing at the threshold of a uniquely in- 
teresting period in the history of our two 
nations. This new meeting between the two 
of us, Mr. President, confirms that 3 years 
ago in Geneva we took the right decisior. 

May the years to come bring a healthier 
international environment. May life be tri- 
umphant. To the very good health of the 
President, to the very good health of Mrs. 
Nancy Reagan, to cooperation between our 
two peoples. 


Note: The President spoke at 10 p.m. in the 
Chandelier Room at the Ambassador’s resi- 
dence. The President spoke in English, and 
the General Secretary spoke in Russian. 
Their remarks were translated by interpret- 


ers. 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
Soviet-United States Strategic Ballistic 
Missile Launch Notification Agreement 
May 31, 1988 


The agreement between the United 
States and the Soviet Union on notification 
of launches of strategic ballistic missiles is a 
practical new step designed to reduce the 
risk of misinterpretation, miscalculation, or 
accident. 

In the START negotiations, both sides 
have proposed that there be notification of 
launches of ICBM’s and SLBM’s. Both sides 
launch such missiles from time to time for 
purposes of testing, training, and maintain- 
ing their reliability. The sides have very 
similar language to implement such notifi- 
cations in the joint draft text of the START 
agreement in Geneva. Given this common 
approach to launch notification, the United 
States proposed at the meeting of Foreign 
Ministers in mid-May in Geneva that we 
separate this provision from the START 
treaty and reach an agreement on this sub- 
ject now. Our START negotiator subse- 
quently gave his counterpart in Geneva a 
draft text of an agreement. On Sunday the 
Soviets agreed to this concept and gave us a 
draft very similar to ours. Our START nego- 
tiators have completed the text, and it was 
signed today by Secretary Shultz and For- 
eign Minister Shevardnadze. 

The agreement requires notification of all 
ICBM and SLBM launches at least 24 hours 
in advance. The notification would include 
the planned date of launch, the launch area, 
and the impact area. The notifications will 
be made through the Nuclear Risk Reduc- 
tion Centers. 


Remarks at the Exchange of 
Ratification Instruments for the 
Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces 
Treaty 

June 1, 1988 


The General Secretary. Esteemed Mr. 
President, esteemed Mrs. Reagan, distin- 
guished ladies and gentlemen, comrades, 
we are approaching the end of the meeting 
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between the leaders of the Soviet Union 
and the United States of America, the 
fourth such meeting in 3 years. The visit of 
the United States President to our country 
is drawing to a close. 

The President and I have summed up the 
results of a dialog between our two coun- 
tries at the highest level. We have discussed 
both the immediate and longer term pros- 
pects for Soviet-U.S. relations. We have 
signed documents which record what has 
been achieved and provide guidelines for 
the future. Among them, an historic place 
will belong to the ratification documents 
which give effect to the treaty on interme- 
diate- and shorter-range missiles. The ex- 
change a few minutes ago of the Instru- 
ments of Ratification means that the era of 
nuclear disarmament has begun. 

Assessing the work done over these past 
few days, we can say our satisfaction, say 
that what has been happening these days in 
Moscow is big politics, politics that affect 
the interests of millions and millions of 
people. Each such meeting dealt a blow at 
the foundations of the Cold War. Each of 
them made huge breaches in the Cold War 
fortress and opened up passages to modern, 
civilized world politics worthy of the trul 
new times. ; 

But big politics means difficult politics in 
which every step is not easy to take. Weigh- 
ing carefully each one of our new steps, we 
measure it against the security interests of 
our two nations and of the world as a 
whole, for that is the only way to achieve 
truly substantial results with the necessary 
margin of viability. Big politics also means 
big responsibility, and so it cannot be built 
on pursuing only one’s own interest, which 
is always inherently one-sided. Such politics 
also needs a great idea. Humankind has 
conceived that idea in the pangs of wars 
and disasters, tragedies and calamities, striv- 
ings and discoveries of the 20th century. 
This, in our view, is the idea of a nuclear- 
free and nonviolent worid. It is that idea 
that is inscribed in the mandate which the 
Soviet people give to their representatives 
at the start of any negotiations. This par- 
ticularly applies to our negotiations with the 
United States of America. 

Addressing the Soviet people and the 
Americans, addressing all nations from 
these hallowed steps of the Moscow Krem- 
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lin, I hereby declare we have been working 
honestly and with perseverance, and we 
shall continue to do so to fulfill that historic 
mandate. 

The first lines have already been written 
into the book of a world without wars, vio- 
lence, or nuclear weapons. I believe that no 
one can now close that book and put it 
aside. President Ronald Reagan and I have 
agreed that the immediate task before us, 
which is to conclude a treaty on a 50-per- 
cent reduction in strategic offensive arms, 
can and must be accomplished. In our joint 
endeavors and discussions, we have learned 
to understand each other better, to take 
into account each other’s concerns, and to 
search for solutions. The atmosphere in our 
relations is improving. We’re working to 
make it a constant not only in our official 
contacts but also in the day-by-day manage- 
ment of Soviet-U.S. relations. In this, too, 
we are guided by a mandate from our peo- 
ples. 

Thanks to the atmosphere of the meet- 
ings in Washington and in Moscow, and as a 
result of the agreements reached, Ameri- 
cans and Soviet people now have more op- 
portunities for communication and for get- 
ting to know each other. I’m convinced that 
scientists, students, schoolchildren, cultural 
personalities, ordinary tourists, athletes, and 
of course businessmen will continue to en- 
large and add new colors to the fabric of 
cooperative and even friendly relations. 
Sometimes, they can do that better than 
politicians. 

Historians who will one day describe and 
evaluate what is now being done have prob- 
ably not yet been born. But every day, 
babies are being born who will live in the 
2lst century and to whom we must be- 
queath a safe and humane world. On behalf 
of the Soviet leadership and the Soviet 
people, I wish to tell all those who are con- 
cerned, and yet hopeful about the future, 
we shall work to achieve that goal, and we 
can only do it by working together. 

Thank you. 

The President. Mr. General Secretary, 
these are historic moments. As we exchange 
these documents, the instruments of ratifi- 
cation, this treaty, the terms of which we 
formally agreed to last December in Wash- 
ington enters into force. 
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Mr. General Secretary, you know that our 
way here has not been easy. At crucial mo- 
ments your personal intervention was 
needed and proved decisive, and for this 
we are grateful. So, too, Mr. General Secre- 
tary, you are aware of how important the 
objective not just of arms control but of 
arms reduction has been to my own think- 
ing and to the policy of my administration 
since its outset. Seven years ago, when I 
first suggested the concept of a double-zero 
treaty, there were those who said that this 
was so unrealistic an idea that it was irre- 
sponsible to even propose it. Others simply 

the concept as a propaganda ploy 
or a geopolitical gambit. But skepticism and 
doubt bring a barren harvest. And today, on 
this table before us, we see the fruits of 
hope, evidence of what candor and realism 
can accomplish. We have dared to hope, 
Mr. General Secretary, and we have been 
rewarded. 

For the first time in history, an entire 
class of U.S.-Soviet nuclear missiles is elimi- 
nated. In addition, this treaty provides for 
the most stringent verification in history. 
And for the first time, inspection teams are 
actually in residence in our respective coun- 
tries. And while this treaty makes possible a 
new dimension of cooperation between us, 
much remains on our agenda. We must not 
stop here, Mr. General Secretary; there is 
much more to be done. 

As will be seen in our joint statement 
later today, more progress has been made 
toward a strategic arms treaty during our 
meetings. We must try to move forward in 
the months ahead to complete this START 
treaty as soon as possible. So, let us continue 
to expand the frontiers of trust, even as we 
verify, Mr. General Secretary, even as we 
verify. 

Mr. General Secretary, we’ve agreed 
many times that there remain differences, 
important fundamental differences, be- 
tween us. Yet as we work over the long run 
to narrow these differences, as we work for 
what I hope will be a new era of peace and 
expanded human freedom, we must also ac- 
knowledge our solemn responsibility to take 
steps now to reduce the chances of conflict 
and to prevent war. This we have done 
today, a first step toward a brighter future, 
a safer world. America’s allies and friends 
welcome this treaty, too. We consulted 


them fully during its negotiation. We made 
clear that we would never put their securi- 
ty or their interests at risk, that on the con- 
trary we would sign a treaty only if it en- 
hanced their security, as this one does. 

And finally, if I may, I would like to take 
a moment to thank the United States 
Senate for their work on this treaty. The 
way of democracy is sometimes a complicat- 
ed way and sometimes trying, but it is a 
good way, and we believe the best way. 

And once again, Mr. General Secretary, I 
want to extend to you and to all those who 
labored so hard for this moment, my warm- 
est personal thanks. 


Note: The General Secretary spoke at 12:15 
p.m. in St. Vladimir’s Hall at the Grand 
Kremlin Palace. The President spoke in 
English, and the General Secretary spoke in 
Russian. Their remarks were translated by 
interpreters. A tape was not available for 
verification of the content of these remarks. 


Joint Statement Between the United 
States and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics Issued Following Meetings 
in Moscow, U.S.S.R., May 29-June 1, 
1988 

June 1, 1988 


In accordance with the understanding 
reached during the U.S.-Soviet summit 
meeting in Geneva in November 1985, and 
confirmed at the Washington summit in 
December 1987, Ronald W. Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, and 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev, General Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, met in Moscow 
May 29-June 2, 1988. 

Attending on the U.S. side were Secretary 
of State George P. Shultz; Secretary of De- 
fense Frank C. Carlucci; Presidential Chief 
of Staff Howard H. Baker, Jr.; Assistant to 
the President for National Security Colin L. 
Powell; Ambassador at Large and Special 
Adviser to the President and the Secretary 
of State on Arms Control Matters, Paul H. 
Nitze; Special Adviser to the President and 
the Secretary of State on Arms Control Mat- 
ters, Ambassador Edward L. Rowny; Am- 
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bassador of the U.S. to the USSR Jack F. 
Matlock; and Assistant Secretary of State for 
Canadian Affairs Rozanne L. 


ding on the Soviet side were Mem- 
bers of the Politburo of the CPSU Central 
Committee, Chairman of the Presidium of. 
the USSR Supreme Soviet, Andrei A. Gro- 
myko; Member of the Politburo of the 
CPSU Central Committee, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of the USSR Eduard A. She- 
vardnadze; Member of the Politburo of the 
CPSU Central Committee, Secretary of the 
CPSU Central Committee Alexander N. Ya- 
kovlev; Alternate Member of the Politburo 
of the CPSU Central Committee, Minister 
of Defense of the USSR, Dimitri T. Yazov; 
Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee 
Anatoly F. Dobrynin; Assistant of the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee, Anatoly S. Chernyaev; Deputy Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of the USSR, Alexan- 
der A. Bessmertnykh; and Ambassador of 
the USSR to the United States of America 
Yuri V. Dubinin. 

The President and the General Secretary 
view the Moscow summit as an important 
step in the process of putting U.S.-Soviet 
relations on a more productive and sustain- 
able basis. Their comprehensive and de- 
tailed discussions covered the full agenda of 
issues to which the two leaders agreed 
during their initial meeting in Geneva in 
November, 1985—an agenda encompassing 
arms control, human rights and humanitari- 
an matters, settlement of regional conflicts, 
and bilateral relations. Serious differences 
remain on important issues; the frank dia- 
logue which has developed between the 
two countries remains critical to surmount- 
ing these differences. 

The talks took place in a constructive at- 
mosphere which provided ample opportuni- 
ty for candid exchange. As a result, the 
sides achieved a better understanding of 
each other’s positions. The two leaders wel- 
comed the progress achieved in various 
areas of U.S.-Soviet relations since their last 
meeting in Washington, notwithstanding 
the difficulty and complexity of the issues. 
They noted with satisfaction numerous con- 
crete agreements which have been 
achieved, and expressed their determina- 
tion to redouble efforts in the months ahead- 
in areas where work remains to be done. 
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They praised the creative and intensive ef- 
forts made by representatives of both sides 
in recent months to resolve outstanding dif- 
ferences. 


Assessing the state of U.S.-Soviet relations, 
the President and the General Secretary 
underscored the historic importance of 
their meetings in Geneva, Reykjavik, Wash- 
ington, and Moscow in laying the founda- 
tion for a realistic approach to the problems 
of strengthening stability and reducing the 
risk of conflict. They reaffirmed their 
solemn conviction that a nuclear war 
cannot be won and must never be fought, 
their determination to prevent any war be- 
tween the United States and Soviet Union, 
whether nuclear or conventional, and their 
disavowal of any intention to achieve mili- 
tary superiority. 

The two leaders are convinced that the 
expanding political dialogue they have es- 
tablished represents an increasingly effec- 
tive means of resolving issues of mutual in- 
terest and concern. They do not minimize 
the real differences of history, tradition and 
ideology which will continue to character- 
ize the US-Soviet relationship. But they be- 
lieve that the dialogue will endure, because 
it is based on realism and focused on the 
achievement of concrete results. It can 
serve as a constructive basis for addressing 
not only the problems of the present, but of 
tomorrow and the next century. It is a proc- 
ess which the President and the General 
Secretary believe serves the best interests 
of the peoples of the United States and the 
Soviet Union, and can contribute to a more 
stable, more peaceful and safer world. 


I. ARMS CONTROL 


The President and the General Secretary, 
having expressed the commitment of their 
two countries to build on progress to date 
in arms control, determined objectives and 
next steps on a wide range of issues in this 
area. These will guide the efforts of the two 
governments in the months ahead as they 
work with each other and with other states 
toward equitable, verifiable agreements 
that strengthen international stability and 
security. 
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INF 


The President and the General Secretary 
signed the protocol on the exchange of in- 
struments of ratification of the Treaty be- 
tween the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on the 
Elimination of Their Intermediate-Range 
and Shorter-Range Missiles. The two leaders 
welcomed the entry into force of this histor- 
ic agreement, which for the first time will 
eliminate an entire class of U.S. and Soviet 
nuclear arms, and which sets new standards 
for arms control. The leaders are deter- 
mined to achieve the full implementation 
of all the provisions and understandings of 
the Treaty, viewing joint and successful 
work in this respect as an important prece- 
dent for future arms control efforts. 


Nuclear and Space Talks 


The two leaders noted that a Joint Draft 
Text of a Treaty on Reduction and Limita- 
tion of Strategic Offensive Arms has been 
elaborated. Through this process, the sides 
have been able to record in the Joint Draft 
Text extensive and significant areas of 
agreement and also to detail positions on 
remaining areas of disagreement. While im- 
portant additional work is required before 
this Treaty is ready for signature, many key 
provisions are recorded in the Joint Draft 
Text and are considered to be agreed, sub- 
ject to the completion and ratification of 
the Treaty. 

Taking into account a Treaty on Strategic 
Offensive Arms, the sides have continued 
negotiations to achieve a separate agree- 
ment concerning the ABM Treaty building 
on the language of the Washington Summit 
Joint Statement dated December 10, 1987. 
Progress was noted in preparing the Joint 
Draft Text of an associated Protocol. In con- 
nection with their obligations under the 
Protocol, the sides have agreed in particular 
to use the Nuclear Risk Reduction Centers 
for transmission of relevant information. 
The leaders directed their negotiators to 
prepare the Joint Draft Text of a separate 
agreement and to continue work on its asso- 
ciated Protocol. 

The Joint Draft Treaty on Reduction and 
Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms re- 
flects the earlier understanding on estab- 
lishing ceilings of no more than 1600 strate- 
gic offensive delivery systems and 6000 


warheads as well as agreement on subceil- 
ings of 4900 on the aggregate of ICBM and 
SLBM warheads and 1540 warheads on 154 
heavy missiles. 

The draft Treaty also records the sides’ 
agreement that as a result of the reductions 
the aggregate throw-weight of the Soviet 
Union’s ICBMs and SLBMs will be reduced 
to a level approximately 50 percent below 
the existing level and this level will not be 
exceeded. 

During the negotiations the two sides 
have also achieved understanding that in 
future work on the Treaty they will act on 
the understanding that on deployed ICBMs 
and SLBMs of existing types the counting 
rule will include the number of warheads 
referred to in the Joint Statement of De- 
cember 10, 1987, and the number of war- 
heads which will be attributed to each new 
type of ballistic missile will be subject to 
negotiation. 

In addition, the sides agreed on a count- 
ing rule for heavy bomber armaments ac- 
cording to which heavy bombers equipped 
only for nuclear gravity bombs and SRAMs 
will count as one delivery vehicle against 
the 1600 limit and one warhead against the 
6000 limit. 

The delegations have also prepared Joint 
Draft Texts of an Inspection Protocol, a 
Conversion or Elimination Protocol, and a 
Memorandum of Understanding on data, 
which are integral parts of the Treaty. 
These documents build on the verification 
provisions of the INF Treaty, extending and 
elaborating them as necessary to meet the 
more demanding requirements of START. 
The START verification measures will, at a 
minimum, include: 

A. Data exchanges, to include declara- 
tions and appropriate notifications on the 
number and location of weapons systems 
limited by START, including locations and 
facilities for production, final assembly, stor- 
age, testing, repair, training, deployment, 
conversion, and elimination of such systems. 
Such declarations will be exchanged be- 
tween the sides before the Treaty is signed 
and updated periodically. 

B. Baseline inspections to verify the accu- 
racy of these declarations. 
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C. On-site observation of elimination of 
strategic systems necessary to meet the 
agreed limits. 

D. Continuous on-site monitoring of the 
perimeter and portals of critical production 
facilities to confirm the output of weapons 
to be limited. 

E. Short-notice on-site inspection of: 

(i) declared locations during the process 
of reducing to agreed limits; 

(ii) locations where systems covered by 
this Treaty remain after achieving 
the agreed limits; and 

(iii) locations where such systems have 
been located (formerly declared fa- 
cilities). 

F. Short-notice inspection, in accordance 
with agreed upon procedures, of locations 
where either side considers covert deploy- 
ment, production, storage or repair of stra- 
tegic offensive arms could be occurring. 

G. Prohibition of the use of concealment 
or other activities which impede verifica- 
tion by National Technical Means. Such 
provisions would include a ban on teleme- 
try encryption and would allow for full 
access to all telemetric information broad- 
cast during missile flight. 

H. Procedures that enable verification of 
the number of warheads on deployed ballis- 
tic missiles of each specific type, including 
on-site inspection. 

I. Enhanced observation of activities re- 
lated to reduction and limitation of strategic 
offensive arms by National Technical 
Means. These would include open displays 
of treaty-limited items at missile bases, 
bomber bases, and submarine ports at loca- 
tions and times chosen by the inspecting 
party. 

The two sides have also begun to ex- 
change data on their strategic forces. 

During the course of this meeting in 
Moscow, the exchanges on START resulted 
in the achievement of substantial additional 
common ground, particularly in the areas of 
ALCMs and the attempts to develop and 
agree, if possible, on a solution to the prob- 
lem of verification of mobile ICBMs. The 
details of this additional common ground 
have been recorded in documents ex- 
changed between the sides. The Delega- 
tions in Geneva will record these gains in 
the Joint Draft Text of the START Treaty. 
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The sides also discussed the question of 
limiting long-range, nuclear-armed SLCMs. 

Ronald Reagan and M.S. Gorbachev ex- 
pressed their joint confidence that the ex- 
tensive work done provides the basis for 
concluding the Treaty on Reduction and 
Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms 
which will promote strategic stability and 
strengthen security not only of the peoples 
of - USSR and the USA, but of all man- 
kind. 

Guided by this fundamental agreement, 
the U.S. President and the General Secre- 
tary of the Central Committee of the CPSU 
agreed to continue their efforts in this area 
energetically and purposefully. The Delega- 
tions of the two countries have been in- 
structed to return to Geneva on July 12, 
1988. It has been agreed as a matter of 
principle that, once the remaining problems 
are solved and the Treaty and its associated 
documents are agreed, they will be signed 
without delay. 


Ballistic Missile Launch Notifications 


The agreement between the U.S. and the 
USSR on notifications of launches of Inter- 
continental Ballistic Missiles and Submarine- 
Launched Ballistic Missiles, signed during 
the Moscow summit, is a practical new step, 
reflecting the desire of the sides to reduce 
the risk of outbreak of nuclear war, in par- 
ticular as a result of misinterpretation, mis- 
calculation or accident. 


Nuclear Testing 


The leaders reaffirmed the commitment 
of the two sides to conduct in a single 
forum full-scale, stage-by-stage negotiations 
on the issues relating to nuclear testing. In 
these negotiations the sides as the first step 
will agree upon effective verification meas- 
ures which will make it possible to ratify 
the U.S.-USSR Threshold Test Ban Treaty of 
1974 and Peaceful Nuclear Explosions 
Treaty of 1976, and proceed to negotiating 
further intermediate limitations on nuclear 
testing leading to the ultimate objective of 
the complete cessation of nuclear testing as 
part of an effective disarmament process. 
This process, among other things, would 
pursue, as the first priority, the goal of the 
reduction of nuclear weapons and, ultimate- 
ly, their elimination. In implementing the 
first objective of these negotiations, agree- 
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ment upon effective verification measures 
for the U.S.-USSR Threshold Test Ban 
Treaty of 1974, the sides agreed to desigr. 
and conduct a Joint Verification Experi- 
ment at each other’s test sites. 

The leaders therefore noted with satisfac- 
tion the signing of the Joint Verification Ex- 
periment Agreement, the considerable 
preparation underway for the Experiment, 
and the positive cooperation being exhibit- 
ed in particular by the substantial numbers 
of personnel now engaged in work at each 
other’s test sites. They also noted the sub- 
stantial progress on a new Protocol to the 
Peaceful Nuclear Explosions Treaty and 
urged continuing constructive negotiations 
on effective verification measures for the 
Threshold Test Ban Treaty. 

Expressing their conviction that the 
progress achieved so far forms a solid basis 
for continuing progress on issues relating to 
nuclear testing, the leaders instructed their 
negotiators to complete expeditiously the 
preparation of a Protocol to the Peaceful 
Nuclear Explosions Treaty and to complete 
the preparation of a Protocol to the Thresh- 
old Test Ban Treaty as soon as possible after 
the Joint Verification Experiment has been 
conducted and analyzed. They confirmed 
their understanding that verification meas- 
ures for the TTBT will, to the extent appro- 
priate, be used in further nuclear test limi- 
tation agreements which may subsequently 
be reached. They also declared their mutual 
intention to seek ratification of both the 
1974 and 1976 Treaties when the corre- 
sponding protocols to the Threshold Test 
Ban Treaty and the Peaceful Nuclear Explo- 
sions Treaty are completed, and to continue 
negotiations as agreed in the Washington 
joint summit statement. 


Nuclear Non-Proliferation 


The two leaders noted that this year 
marks the 20th Anniversary of the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty, one of the most 
important international arms control agree- 
ments with over 130 adherents. They reaf- 
firmed their conviction that universal ad- 
herence to the NPT is important to interna- 
tional peace and security. They expressed 
the hope that each state not a party to the 
Treaty will join it, or make an equally bind- 
ing commitment under international law to 
forego acquisition of nuclear weapons and 


prevent nuclear weapons proliferation. This 
will enhance the possibility of progress 
toward reducing nuclear armaments and 
reduce the threat of nuclear war. 

The two leaders also confirmed their sup- 
port of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, and agreed that they would contin- 
ue efforts to further strengthen it. They 
reaffirmed the value of their regular consul- 
tations on non-proliferation and agreed that 
they should continue. 


Nuclear Risk Reduction Centers 


The leaders expressed satisfaction over 
the activation of the new communications 
link between the Nuclear Risk Reduction 
Centers in Moscow and Washington, estab- 
lished in accordance with the U.S.-Soviet 
agreement of September 15, 1987. It was 
agreed that the Centers can play an impor- 
tant role in the context of a future Treaty 
on reducing U.S. and Soviet strategic nucle- 
ar arms. 


Chemical Weapons 


The leaders reviewed the status of on- 
going multilateral negotiations and bilateral 
U.S.-Soviet consultations toward a compre- 
hensive, effectively verifiable, and truly 
global ban on chemical weapons, encom- 
passing all chemical weapons-capable states. 
They also expressed concern over the grow- 
ing problem of chemical weapons prolifera- 
tion and use. 

The leaders reaffirmed the importance of 
efforts to address, as a matter of continuing 
urgency, the unique challenges of a chemi- 
cal weapons ban and to achieve an effective 
convention. While noting the progress al- 
ready achieved in the talks and the difficult 
problems with regard to effective monitor- 
ing of the global prohibition of chemical 
weapons and the non-use of dual-capable 
chemicals for chemical weapons purposes, 
the leaders underlined the need for con- 
crete solutions to the problems of ensuring 
effective verification and undiminished se- 
curity for all convention participants. They 
gave instructions to their respective delega- 
tions to this effect. 

Both sides agreed on the vital importance 
of greater openness by all states as a way to 
build confidence and strengthen the foun- 
dation for an effective convention. The 
leaders also emphasized the necessity of 
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close coordination on a multilateral basis in 
order to ensure the participation of all CW- 
possessing and CW-capable states in the 
convention. 


Both sides strongly condemned the dan- 
gerous spread and illegal use of chemical 
weapons in violation of the 1925 Geneva 
Protocol. They stressed the importance of 
both technical and political solutions to this 
problem and confirmed their support for 


international investigations of suspected vio- 


lations. Noting the initial efforts being made 
to control the export of chemicals used in 
manufacturing chemical weapons, the lead- 
ers called on all nations with the capability 
of producing such chemicals to institute 
stringent export controls to inhibit the pro- 
liferation of chemical weapons. 


Conventional Arms Control 


The leaders emphasized the importance 
of strengthening stability and security in 
the whole of Europe. They welcomed 
progress to date on development of a man- 
date for new negotiations on armed forces 
and conventional armaments. They ex- 
pressed their hope for an early and bal- 
anced conclusion to the Vienna CSCE 
Follow-Up Meeting. The President and the 
General Secretary also noted that full im- 
plementation of the provisions of the docu- 
ment of the Stockholm Conference on Con- 
fidence- and Security-Building Measures 
and Disarmament in Europe can signifi- 
cantly increase openness and mutual confi- 
dence. 

They also discussed the situation in the 
Mutual and Balanced Force Reduction 
(MBFR) negotiations in Vienna. 


Conference on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe 

They expressed their commitment to fur- 
ther development of the CSCE process. 
The U.S. and USSR will continue to work 


with the other 33 participants to bring the’ 


Vienna CSCE follow-up meeting to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, through significant re- 
sults in all the principal areas of the Helsin- 
ki Final Act and Madrid Concluding Docu- 
ment. 
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Ballistic Missile Technology Proliferation 


The leaders agreed to bilateral discussions 
at the level of experts on the problem of 
proliferation of ballistic missile technology. 


Third Special Session of the UN General 
Assembly 

The President and the General Secretary 
noted the importance of the ongoing Third 
Special Session on Disarmament. 


II. HUMAN RIGHTS AND HUMANITARIAN 
CONCERNS 


The President and the General Secretary 
engaged in a detailed discussion of human 
rights and humanitarian concerns. The lead- 
ers reviewed the increasingly broad and de- 
tailed U.S.-Soviet dialogue in this area and 
agreed that it should be conducted at all 
levels in order to achieve sustained, con- 
crete progress. They noted that this dia- 
logue should seek to maximize assurance of 
the rights, freedoms and human dignity of 
individuals; promotion of people-to-people 
communications and contacts; active shar- 
ing of spiritual, cultural, historical and other 
values; and greater mutual understanding 
and respect between the two countries. 
Toward this end, they discussed the possible 
establishment of a forum which, meeting 
regularly, would bring together participants 
from across the range of their two societies. 
They noted steps already taken to establish 
the exchange of information and contacts 
between legislative bodies of both coun- 
tries, as well as discussions between legal 
experts, physicians and representatives of 
other professions directly involved in mat- 
ters pertaining to human rights, and be- 
tween representatives of non-governmental 
organizations. 


III. REGIONAL ISSUES 


The President and the General Secretary 
thoroughly discussed a wide range of re- 
gional questions, including the Middle East, 
the Iran-Iraq war, southern Africa, the 
Horn of Africa, Central America, Cambodia, 
the Korean Peninsula, and other issues. 
They expressed satisfaction with the April, 
1988, conclusion in Geneva of accords on 
an Afghanistan settlement. Although the 
discussions revealed serious differences both 
in the assessment of the causes of regional 
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tensions and in the means to overcome 
them, the leaders agreed that these differ- 
ences need not be an obstacle to construc- 
tive interaction between the U.S. and USSR. 

They reaffirmed their intention to contin- 
ue U.S.-Soviet discussions at all levels aimed 
at helping parties to regional conflicts find 
peaceful solutions which advance their in- 
dependence, freedom and security. They 
emphasized the importance of enhancing 
the capacity of the United Nations and 
other international institutions to contribute 
to the resolution of regional conflicts. 


IV. BILATERAL AFFAIRS 


The President and the General Secretary 
reviewed progress in further expanding bi- 
lateral contacts, exchanges and cooperation 
since their meeting in Washington, D.C. in 
December 1987. They noted the increasing- 
ly important role that mutually beneficial 
interchange between the two countries can 
play in improving mutual understanding 
and providing stability in the U.S.-Soviet re- 
lationship. They stated their intention to in- 
tensify such ties. 

They noted with particular satisfaction 
that concrete agreements had been reached 
in most of the areas identified at their 
meetings in Geneva, Reykjavik and Wash- 
ington. 


Bilateral Agreements and Cooperative 
Activities 

The President and the General Secretary 
welcomed the conclusion of a number of 
bilateral agreements which open new op- 
portunities for fruitful cooperation in the 
following fields: cooperation in transporta- 
tion science and technology; maritime 
search and rescue; operational coordination 
between U.S. and Soviet radionavigation 
systems in the Northern Pacific and Bering 
Sea; and mittual fisheries relations. 

The two leaders welcomed the recent 
signing of a new Memorandum on Civilian 
Nuclear Reactor Safety under the biliteral 
agreement on Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy. There was an exchange of notes to 
extend that Agreement. 

They expressed satisfaction with the 
recent signing of a new protocol under the 
bilateral Housing Agreement for coopera- 
tion in construction research relating to ex- 


treme geological and unusual climatic con- 
ditions. 

They reviewed the status of negotiations 
between the two countries concerning mar- 
itime shipping, the U.S.-USSR maritime 
boundary, basic scientific research, and 
emergency pollution clean-up in the Bering 
and Chukchi Seas. They instructed their ne- 
gotiators to accelerate efforts to achieve 
mutually acceptable agreements in these 
areas at the earliest opportunity. 

The two leaders welcomed the start of 
bilateral discussions on combatting narcotics 
trafficking. They noted with satisfaction on- 
going consultations between the two sides 
concerning law of the sea, air and sea trans- 
portation safety, and areas of mutual inter- 
est in the field of law. 


Cultural and People-to-People Exchanges 


Noting the expansion of exchanges in the 
areas of education, science, culture and 
sports under the General Exchanges Agree- 
ment, the two leaders welcomed the sign- 
ing of a new implementing program for 
1989-91 under the Agreement and ex- 
pressed their intention to continue expan- 
sion of such exchanges. During the time in 
which this program is in force, the two 
sides, taking into consideration their mutual 
interest as well as financial and technical 
conditions, will conduct negotiations on the 
opening of culture/information centers in 
the U.S. and the USSR with the aim of sign- 
ing an appropriate agreement on behalf of 
the governments of both countries. 

They expressed satisfaction that, over the 
course of their dialogue, people-to-people 
contacts and exchanges between non-gov- 
ernmental organizations have significantly 
increased and become one of the most dy- 
namic elements in the bilateral relationship. 
They reaffirmed their commitment to fur- 
ther growth of such exchanges, which con- 
tribute to mutual understanding, and wel- 
comed plans for increased exchanges of 
young people in the future. In this context, 
they expressed their readiness to consider 
in practical terms the idea of further devel- 
oping exchanges of high school students. 
They cited recent joint U.S.-Soviet initia- 
tives on culture, theater and the cinema as 
examples of new opportunities to engage 
those involved in the creative arts. 
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Noting the rapidly growing sports ties be-_ 


tween the two countries, including their na- 
tional Olympic committees, the two leaders 
expressed their support for the Internation- 
al Olympic movement, which promotes 
international cooperation and understand- 
ing through athletic competition. 


Other Cooperative Activities 
The President and the General Secretary 


noted the successful expansion of scientific - 


cooperation within the framework of bilat- 
eral agreements in Environmental Protec- 
tion, Medical Science and Public Health, 
Artificial Heart Research and Development, 
Agriculture, and Studies of the World 
Ocean, and expressed their intention to 
continue to expand activities under these 
Agreements in areas of mutual benefit to 
the two sides. 

The President and the General Secretary 
noted with pleasure the commencement of 
work on a conceptual design of an Interna- 
tional Thermonuclear Experimental Reac- 
tor (ITER), under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, between 
scientists and experts from the United 
States, Soviet Union, European Atomic 
Energy Community, and Japan. The two 


leaders noted the significance of this next- 


step toward the development of fusion 
power as a cheap, environmentally sound, 
and essentially inexhaustible energy source 
for the benefit of all mankind. 

The President and the General Secretary 
welcomed agreement by representatives of 
the United States, Soviet Union, Canada 
and France, to institutionalize in the near 
future the COSPAS/SARSAT space-based, 
life-saving global search and rescue system. 

Both leaders reaffirmed their support for 
the WHO/UNICEF goal of reducing the 
scale of preventable childhood death 
through the most effective methods of 
saving children. They urged other countries 


and the international community to intensi- 


fy efforts to achieve this goal. 


Global Climate and Environmental 
Change Initiative 

The two leaders expressed their satisfac- 
tion with activities since the Washington 
summit in expanding cooperation with re- 
spect to global climate and environmental 
change, including in areas of mutual con- 
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cern relating to environmental protection, 
such as protection and conservation of strat- 
ospheric ozone and a possible global warm- 
ing trend. They emphasized their desire to 
make more active use of the unique oppor- 
tunities afforded by the space programs of 
the two countries to conduct global moni- 
toring of the environment and the ecology 
of the Earth’s land, oceans and atmosphere. 
They underscored the need to continue to 
promote both bilateral and multilateral co- 
operation in this important area in the 
future. 


Initiative for Expanded Civil Space 
Cooperation 

Recognizing the long-standing commit- 
ment of both countries to space science and 
exploration, and noting the progress made 
under the 1987 U.S.-USSR Cooperative 
Agreement in the Exploration and Use of 
Outer Space for Peaceful Purposes, the two 
leaders agreed to a new initiative to expand 
civil space cooperation by exchanging flight 
opportunities for scientific instruments to 
fly on each other’s spacecraft, and by ex- 
changing results of independent national 
studies of future unmanned solar system ex- 
ploration missions as a means of assessing 
prospects for further U.S.-Soviet coopera- 
tion on such missions. They also agreed to 
expand exchanges of space science data and 
of scientists, to enhance the scientific bene- 
fit that can be derived from the two coun- 
tries’ space research missions. They noted 
scientific missions to the Moon and Mars as 
areas of possible bilateral and international 
cooperation. 


Arctic Contacts and Cooperation 


Taking into account the unique environ- 
mental, demographic and other characteris- 
tics of the Arctic, the two leaders reaf- 
firmed their support for expanded bilateral 
and regional contacts and cooperation in 
this area. They noted plans and opportuni- 
ties for increased scientific and environ- 
mental cooperation under a number of bi- 
lateral agreements as well as within an 
International Arctic Science Committee of 
states with interests in the region. They ex- 
pressed their support for increased people- 
to-people contacts between the native peo- 
ples of Alaska and the Soviet North. 
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The President and the General Secretary 
noted the positive role played by the multi- 
lateral Antarctic Treaty and emphasized the 
importance of U.S.-Soviet scientific and en- 
vironmental cooperation in that region. 


Trade and Economic Affairs 


The two sides reconfirmed their strong 
support for the expansion of mutually bene- 
ficial trade and economic relations and 
noted recent activity in this area. They reit- 
erated their belief that commercially viable 
joint ventures complying with the laws and 
regulations of both countries could play a 
role in the further development of commer- 
cial relations. They welcomed the results of 
the meeting of the Joint U.S.-USSR Com- 
mercial Commission in April and noted 
with satisfaction that working groups had 
been created under the Commission to fur- 
ther the establishment of better conditions 
under which mutually advantageous trade 
can develop. Taking note of the 1974 Joint 
Statement and Protocol amending the 
Long-Term Agreement between the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics to Facilitate Economic, 
Industrial and Technical Cooperation issued 
at the conclusion of the Joint Commercial 
Commission, they agreed that the Commis- 
sion should continue to meet to build upon 
the forward momentum which has been 
generated. 

The two leaders cited expanding relations 
between Aeroflot and Pan American Air- 
lines under the government-to-government 
Civil Air Transportation Agreement as a 
positive example of mutually beneficial co- 
operation. 


Consulates Exchange/Diplomatic and 
Consular Missions 


The President and the General Secretary 
reaffirmed their agreement to open Consul- 
ates General in Kiev and New York as soon 
as practicable. 

The two leaders discussed questions relat- 
ing to ensuring adequate and secure condi- 
tions for U.S. and Soviet diplomatic and 
consular establishments and their personnel 
in each other’s territory. They agreed on 
the need to approach problems relating to 
such matters constructively and on the basis 
of reciprocity. 


V. FUTURE MEETINGS 


The President and the General Secretary, 
recognizing the importance of their person- 
al involvement in the development of rela- 
tions in the months ahead, instructed Secre- 
tary of State Shultz and Foreign Minister 
Shevardnadze to meet as necessary and to 
report to them on ways to ensure continued 
practical progress across the full range of 
issues. Expert-level contacts will also contin- 
ue on an intensified basis. 


Moscow, 
June 1, 1988 


The President’s News Conference at 
the Close of the Soviet-United States 
Summit in Moscow 


June 1, 1988 


The President. 1 have a statement. First, 
if just this one time I might speak for all of 
you as well as myself, I would like to extend 
my thanks to General Secretary Gorbachev, 
all of his associates in the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and the people of Moscow for all 
they’ve done to make our stay here a pleas- 
ant one and this summit conference the 
success it has been. 

This is my fourth summit. For some in 
our governments and some of you in the 
media, the number is higher. But a good 
deal of important work has been accom- 
plished here in Moscow. And the relation- 
ship between Mr. Gorbachev and me, and 
the various members of our respective dele- 
gations, has continued to deepen and im- 
prove. But personal relationships and hopes 
for peace are not by themselves enough. I 
think history will note that in our approach 
to the summit process the United States has 
sought a consistency of expression as well as 
purpose. While at every turn, I’ve tried to 
state our overwhelming desire for peace, I 
have also tried to note the existence of fun- 
damental differences. And that’s why it’s a 
source of great satisfaction that those differ- 
ences, in part as a result of these meetings, 
continue to recede. 

In addition, spokesmen for the Soviet 
Government have noted the change of 
policy, indeed, the profound change of 
policy that has occurred in their own gov- 
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ernment. The United States is fully cogni- 
zant of this change and aware of its implica- 
tions. In noting the differences that still 
stand between us, therefore, my desire has 
not been to sound a note of discouragement 
but one of realism, not to conduct a tutorial 
but to give the kind of emphatic testimony- 
to the truth that, over the long run, re- 
moves illusion and moves the process of ne- 
gotiation forward. 

From our standpoint, this approach has 
borne fruit at previous meetings and at this 
summit conference. And here, permit me 
to go back for just a moment to our first 
summit meeting at Geneva. There we 
agreed on certain fundamental realities that 
would govern our relations: that a nuclear 
war cannot be won and must never be 
fought, that the United States and the 
Soviet Union bear special responsibilities for 
avoiding the risk of war, that neither side 
should seek military superiority over the 
other. We affirmed our determination to 
prevent war, whether nuclear or conven- 
tional, and our resolve to contribute in 
every way possible, along with other na- 
tions, to a safer world. 

We also set out a broad agenda and initi- 
ated a new process of dialog to address the 
sources of tension in U.S.-Soviet relations. 
Since Geneva, we have achieved, through a 
sustained effort, progress across this broad 
agenda. Our first discussions here in 
Moscow focused on the important matter of 
human rights, individual freedoms. The 
United States views human rights as funda- 
mental to our relationship with the Soviet 
Union and all nations. From the beginning, 
we've stressed this point and are encour- 
aged by recent signs of progress in the 
Soviet Union. I beiieve that where people 
have the right to speak, write, travel, and 
worship freely, creative energies are re- 
leased. On several occasions I’ve said that 
nations do not distrust each other because 
they’re armed; they are armed because 
they distrust each other. 

For the past 3 years, General Secretary 
Gorbachev and I have worked to build a 
relationship of greater trust. And we both 
recognize that one way to do that is to im- 
prove understanding between our two 
countries through broader people-to-people 
contacts. A series of agreements to expand 
U.S.-Soviet bilateral cooperation, including 
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cultural exchanges, have been concluded. 
We agreed to expand our student exchange 
programs, with a goal of allowing hundreds, 
and eventually thousands, of Soviet and 
American high school students to study in 
each other’s classrooms. For our future rela- 
tions, academic, cultural, and other ex- 
changes are of greater importance. 

Turning to regional issues, Mr. Gorbachev 
and I agree that there must be peaceful 
solutions to these conflicts. Our goal is to 
advance independence, security, and free- 
dom. The Soviet decision to withdraw from 
Afghanistan is significant, and we agree that 
building on the Afghan settlement leads to 
an approach to other regional problems. 
Our discussions also dealt with Cambodia, 
Angola, Ethiopia, the Middle East and the 
Persian Gulf, and Central America. 

Each of our summit meetings moved us 
farther toward an INF treaty, capped by 
today’s exchange of ratification instruments, 
which now makes it a reality. Each meeting 
has also moved us farther toward meeting 
the even greater challenge of crafting a 
treaty to reduce our strategic nuclear arse- 
nals. In Geneva, the General Secretary and 
I agreed on the concept of 50-percent re- 
ductions; and in Reykjavik, on numerical 
limits for warheads and delivery vehicles; in 
Washington, on intensive work to complete 
a START treaty, including comprehensive 
verification provisions building upon those 
in INF. Here in Moscow, we’ve made im- 
portant additional strides toward that objec- 
tive. Verification is one of the most impor- 
tant and most difficult issues for us, and I’m 
pleased to report progress in this area, too. 

We’ve moved forward in other areas as 
well, including agreements on an experi- 
ment to improve the verification of existing 
nuclear testing treaties and on notification 
of strategic ballistic missile launches. 

Finally, let me say how deeply moving I 
have found my discussions with various citi- 
zens of the Soviet Union. The monks of 
Danilov, the dissidents and refuseniks, the 
writers and artists, the students and young 
people have shown once again that spiritual 
values are cherished in this nation. It’s my 
fervent hope that those values will attain 
even fuller expression. 

And now I will be happy to take your 
questions. And, Helen [Helen Thomas, 
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United Press International], we begin with 
you. 


Soviet-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. President, I know you’ve touched 
on this, but at your first news conference in 
1981, you said that the Soviets lie and cheat 
and pursue their ends of world domination. 
What has really changed your mind? Can 
the American people really trust the Rus- 
sians now? And I°d like to follow up. 

The President. Well, Helen, that was the 
first press conference that I’d held since 
being elected President. And the question 
that came to me was, Could we believe the 
Russians, or would they lie to us. And my 
answer at that time was not expressing my 
opinion. I said, I will answer that with their 
own words. And then I cited some of the 
leaders of the Communist movement in the 
Soviet Union that said that the only immo- 
rality was anything that slowed the growth 
of socialism and that there was no immoral- 
ity in lying or cheating or doing anything of 
that kind, as long as it advanced the cause 
of socialism. Now, that was my answer. So, 
it wasn’t an opinion. I was quoting what 
their leaders themselves—the beginners of 
that particular system—had said. 

Q. Well, that’s what you thought then. Do 
you still think that, and can you now de- 
clare the Cold War over? 

The President. 1 think right now, of 
course, as I’ve said, dovorey no provorey— 
trust but verify. 

Q. Well, is that the atmosphere now? 

The President. But I think that there is 
quite a difference today in the leadership 
and in the relationship between our two 
countries. And we have held very produc- 
tive meetings that I think were productive 
for both sides. 


Soviet-U.S. START Agreement 


Q. Mr. President, on the START treaty, 
what are the areas of progress, and what’s 
the specific progress that you achieved 
here? And why do you think that you can 
conclude a treaty this year, when Senate 
leaders are urging you to go slow, and this 
summit, with all its momentum, wasn’t able 
to break the impasse? 

The President. Well, the Senate leaders 
themselves brought the verification—or the 
ratification papers here that we just re- 


ceived today on the INF treaty. It meant 
changing their own schedules a great deal 
and speeding up the ratification process. I 
think that we could count on them to feel 
the same if we are coming to final agree- 
ment on a START treaty. 

But I want to remind you of one thing 
that we’ve said over and over again. The 
START treaty is infinitely more complex 
than the INF treaty, and therefore, there is 
going to be continued negotiation on a 
number of points. And then it will depend 
on the Senate once—if we have agreed 
upon a treaty, it is their responsibility to 
thoroughly study that treaty and then issue 
ratification of it if they find it satisfactory. 

We can hope. I would hope that before 
the year is out that we could eliminate the 
differences that still exist. But if not, I 
would hope that my successor would con- 
tinue because here we are getting at, I 
think, the most important reduction that 
should take place in nuclear weapons. The 
most destabilizing are the intercontinental 
ballistic missiles in which someone pushes a 
button and minutes later a part of the 
Earth blows up. And the thing that I ex- 
press my hope about is that not only have 
we said 50 percent but in that first meeting 
in Geneva the General Secretary proposed 
the idea also of reducing by half our nuclear 
missiles. 

Q. To follow up, sir: Could you go over 
the areas of progress on START that you 
achieved here? 

The President. No, I don’t think that I 
should go on. The conversations are still 
going on, and there are things still being 
discussed. And as I say, progress has been 
made, or we wouldn’t still be talking the 
way we are. But— 

There’s a young lady in the back that I 
think is native to the scene. 


Soviet-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. President, is there something in 
Soviet-American relations that you would 
advise your successor to leave behind. And 
is there something that you would especial- 
ly advise to take to the future? 

The President. Wait a minute. If I heard 
the entire question—special advice on 
what? 
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Q. Is there something in Soviet-American | 


relations that you would advise your succes- 
sor to leave behind, and is there something 
specific that you would advise him to take 
to the future? To follow up, yes. 

The President. Yes. If these negotiations 
and so forth are still going on, I will do 
everything I can to persuade my successor 
to follow up and to continue. And as a 
matter of fact, I think I'll tell him that he 
will find the Russian people most warm and 
hospitable and friendly. 


Human Rights in the Soviet Union 
Q. Mr. President, Soviet officials have 


told us they have dossiers on all of the dissi- - 


dents and that some of those people—in 
fact, they’ve said that all those people are 
not the best people representing Soviet so- 
ciety. How do you feel about the fact that 
they have kept dossiers on these dissidents 
with whom you met, and doesn’t that con- 
tradict your view that there have been im- 


provements here and that this is a more- 


open society under Mr. Gorbachev? 
The President. Well, no, the figures them- 
selves reveal that improvements have been 


made. Some 300 people have been freed 


from imprisonment. The lists that we bring 
are names that have been brought to our 
attention by relatives or friends—their own 
relatives, for example, living in our country 
now—and I have brought those names to 
the General Secretary and explained the 
personal interest that we have in them. And 
a great many of them have since been al- 
lowed to come to our country or to other 
countries that they preferred, such as Israel. 
And so, I think there has been a sizable 
improvement, and we still are going to con- 
tinue doing that. 


Q. But, sir, what about the fact that the- 


very people with whom you met have now 
been investigated by Soviet authorities and 
might be subject to some form of retalia- 
tion? Mr. Gorbachev said today that you no 
longer feel that this is the “evil empire,” 
that you told him that within the Kremlin 
walls. Doesn’t this contradict your new feel- 
ing of optimism about the Soviet Union? 

The President. No, because as I say, he 


has received the latest list that I brought 
here, and previous experiences with this—a 
great many of those people have been al- 
lowed to come to our country. 
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Soviet-U.S. Relations 


Q. Sir, yesterday you did say you no 
longer believed the Soviet Union is an “evil 
empire.” You said that was another time, 
another era. What’s changed? Is it just Mr. 
Gorbachev’s succession to the General Sec- 
retaryship, or have you yourself changed or 
expanded your view of the Soviet Union? 

The President. No, I think that a great 
deal of it is due to the General Secretary, 
who I have found different than previous 
Soviet leaders have been; but that also as 
we have pursued this, we have found them 
willing to enter into negotiations with us. 
And I think that enough progress has been 
made that we can look with optimism on 
future negotiations. 

Q. Sir, I suppose I’m asking if you think 
that there’s anything that you have learned, 
that you personally have expanded or 
changed your views because you’ve had an 
opportunity to learn more about this coun- 
try over the years and about their system so 
that you think you are part of the process; 
or is it just Gorbachev? 

The President. Well, a large part of it is 
Mr. Gorbachev as a leader. And I think 
there have been changes here as they have 
sought to make—well, I read “Perestroika,” 
and I found much in it that I could agree 
with. 

Bill [Bill Plante, CBS News]? 

Strategic Defense Initiative 

Q. Mr. President, Mr. Gorbachev said in 
his news conference that he thought you 
could have achieved more in this summit. 
Specifically, he went on to say that on the 
issue of the ABM interpretation of the 
treaty—said that you had gone back on 
your word, that in Geneva you had agreed 
that you would no longer seek military su- 
periority, and that by holding to the devel- 
opment of SDI you were seeking superiori- 
ty in outer space, and that, therefore, you 
had gone back on your word. Are you seek- 
ing superiority in outer space? Can you 
reach a START agreement without some 
accommodation on SDI and the ABM ques- 
tion? 

The President. SDI, in my mind—maybe 
some of my people wouldn’t agree with 
me—but the whole thing was my idea to 
see if there could not be developed a defen- 
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sive weapon that would make it virtually 
impossible for nuclear missiles to get 
through to their targets in another country. 
And from the very beginning, I have said 
that if and when such a system can be de- 
veloped I would support the idea of making 
it available worldwide, because since we all 
know how to make nuclear missiles, some- 
time there could be a madman come along, 
as a Hitler came along, who could then 
make those missiles, but that my idea would 
be the sharing of the knowledge of SDI, as 
a defensive weapon, would be accompanied 
by the total elimination of nuclear weapons. 
And I happen to believe that this will be a 
lot better world if we get rid of all the 
nuclear weapons. And that is what my 
dream of SDI is: that it can be the tool by 
which we eliminate. 

Q. Well, sir, if I may follow up, Mr. Gor- 
bachev said today that he did not believe 
that it’s for defensive purposes. 

The President. 1 know you said that 
before, and I-—— 

Q. Well, you failed to convince him, de- 
spite the fact that you’re on such good 
terms with him. 

The President. Well, maybe he just 
doesn’t know me well enough. But from the 
very first, I have said that that is my goal 
for that defensive weapon. There is nothing 
offensive about it. It cannot hurt or kill 
anyone. It can just make it impossible for 
missiles to get through the screen. 

Now, you, and then I’m going to start 
spreading around here. 


Soviet-U.S. START Agreement 


Q. Mr. President, I want to ask you about 
this effort you again stated today to try to 
get a START treaty before you leave office. 
You have less than 8 months left in office. 
Mikhail Gorbachev could have 20 years. By 
setting up any kind of deadline, no matter 
how unofficial, aren’t you putting all the 
pressure on the U.S. side? 

The President. Oh, no, no. We set no 
deadline. I said we’re going to continue 
working toward that. And I could hope that 
maybe in that period of time—but, no, I am 
dead set against deadlines. You don’t make 
a treaty just to simply have it be achieved 
at a certain point in time. The treaty is 
ready when it is a good treaty and good for 
all sides involved. And that’s what we'll do 


instead of setting a deadline and then 
saying, well, let’s sign it because we’ve 
reached the deadline. It has to be good. 
Future Soviet-U.S. Summit 

Q. If I might follow up sir: There is also 
talk about a fifth summit sometime this 
year to sign a treaty, which might come 
sometime in the fall. To prevent U.S.-Soviet 
relations from being mixed up in politics, 
are you willing to rule out a summit until 
the Presidential campaign is over in No- 
vember? 

The President. I'd make any decision of 
that kind based on how I thought it could 
affect the situation. And if it gave a promise 
of success, then go for it. 


Limited Terms of Office for National 
Leaders 


Q. Mr. President, you were asked by one 
of the students at Moscow University 
yesterday about the practice in the United 
States of limiting Presidential terms. I be- 
lieve you said you were going to go out on 
the mashed-potato circuit next year and 
campaign for repeal of that constitutional 
amendment. Were you aware that Mr. Gor- 
bachev, as part of his reforms, is promoting 
the idea of limited terms for the leader of 
the Soviet Union? And do you think it’s a 
good idea for the Soviet Union? 

The President. Well, I would hesitate to 
comment on that. I mean, this system of 
government here—you do not have a na- 
tional election in which all of the people 
vote to see who would be the leader. My 
objection to the constitutional amendment 
that was passed in our country limiting a 
President to two terms was the fact that 
that is the only office in the United States 
in which all the people vote for the candi- 
dates for that office. And it seems to me 
that it is an infringement on the rights of 
our people in a democracy to tell them that 
they can’t vote for someone because of a 
time limit. I think it impinges on their right 
to vote for whoever they want to vote for as 
many times as they want to vote for them. 
That is the principle of democracy. 


Soviet-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. President, if I may just ask one 
more question on the students, you talked a 
lot about how it is a positive thing for stu- 
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dents from both countries to mix and 
mingle, to get to know each other, to un- 
derstand each other. Do you think part of 
your positive feeling about the Soviet Union 
these days comes as a result of greater tol- 
erance that you’ve developed as a result of 
your meetings with Mr. Gorbachev over the 
past few years? 

The President. Well, 1 have found that 
Mr. Gorbachev and I have, I think, a very 
satisfactory relationship. But at the same 


time, I am never going to relax my belief in 


the need for verification of agreements that 
we might make, and I’m quite sure he feels 
the same way. 

Now, where is the gentleman? 


Military Personnel Reductions in Europe ~ 


Q. I’m here, Mr. President. I understand 
that in your first meeting with Mr. Gorba- 
chev he suggested the reduction of half a 
million military personnel as certain condi- 
tion, but there was no followup, as it were. 
Was this subject raised again, and what was 
your response? 

The President. No, this proposal—that 
was just—been a suggestion made of the 
removal of a half a million men on the 
NATO line in the European front. This has 
to be considered. We think that we are 
coming to a point—and that he himself is 
willing to—of reductions in conventional 
weapons along that front, and conventional 
forces as well as the nuclear forces. But the 
simple removing of a half a million men 
would not be exactly equal because his mili- 
tary would be moved a short distance back 
away from the front. Well, there’s a 3,000- 
mile ocean between where our men would 
have to be moved, and in the event of an 
emergency, we’d have an ocean to cross to 
get our men back there and equal. So, that 
has to be considered. 


Human Rights in the Soviet Union 

Q. Mr. President, General Secretary Gor- 
bachev, in his remarks earlier this after- 
noon, was talking about your comments 
here on human rights, and he said, “I did 
not have a lot of admiration for that part of 
the trip.” When you met with the General 
Secretary privately, we know, of course, 
that you discussed human rights. Did he say 
anything to you specifically about the meet- 
ing with dissidents or your remarks at Dani- 
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lov Monastery or the remarks yesterday at 
the Writers Union? . 

The President. No, but I do know that he 
and others have had a feeling that in some 
way our concern with this is interfering 
with your internal government policies. I 
have explained to him, and I think maybe 
he has seen the point. 

Our country is very unique. All of us, 
either by ourselves or through our ancestors 
or our grandparents or parents, came from 
someplace else—about the only nation in 
the world that can say that. As a matter of 
fact, the estimate is that one out of eight 
Americans trace their parentage and their 
heritage, if not their own immigration, to 
the Eastern Bloc. And so, I have put it this 
way: that you don’t stop loving your mother 
because you’ve taken unto yourself a wife. 
So, the people in America do have a feeling 
for the countries of their heritage. In my 
case, it was a great-grandfather on one side 
and a grandmother and grandfather on my 
mother’s side. Well, Americans retain that 
feeling of friendship and loyalty to the 
countries that, as I say, are their heritage. 
And so, when we feel that people are being 
unjustly treated—imprisoned for something 
that in our country would not be a crime, 
calling for such a sentence—our people get 
aroused, and they come to us, and they 
want help. They want something done. 

A wife, who’s been waiting for 8 years for 
her husband to be allowed to leave this 
country to join her—things of this kind we 
don’t think are really interfering with some- 
one else’s business. We think it’s very much 
our business to bring it to the attention 
where we feel that there is an injustice to 
the Government. And I have explained this 
to the General Secretary, and I think he has 
seen the justice of what I’ve said because 
many of the individuals that we’ve brought 
to his attention have now been released 
from confinement here and have been al- 
lowed to emigrate—come to other coun- 
tries, to our country. 

“Peaceful Coexistence” Pledge 

@Q. Mr. President, Mr. Gorbachev says 
that he proposed a draft statement that 
would use the words “peaceful coexist- 


ence.” And he said that your first response 
to that was, I like it. But that when you 
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came back from meeting with your aides, 
you seem to have changed your mind. Did 
you, and why? 

The President. Well, I liked the whole 
tone, the general tone of it, and what it was 
seeking to achieve was what we're both 
seeking to achieve. But I said at the same 
time, I would take it to our people. And I 
took it there, and they studied it and saw 
where there could have been certain ambi- 
guities in there that would not achieve the 
general thought of what was being pro- 
posed. We were in agreement with the gen- 
eral thought. So, some rewriting was done 
by our own people. And when the total 
statement is released to you, I think you 
will find that we have achieved what it was 
he had with the paragraph that he pro- 
posed. And it’s been achieved and im- 
proved to the point that it is clear and un- 
mistakable, that it achieves the purpose that 
he had in mind. 

Q. Well, if I could follow up, sir: You’ve 
sort of teased us now. If you could give us 
some sense of what you’ve proposed to sub- 
stitute for peaceful coexistence? What’s the 
better term that your aides had advised you 
to use? 

The President. No, peaceful coexistence— 
both pieces achieve the same end, but the 
other one had ambiguities in it. And I don’t 
think they were intentional, but they could 
have been used to justify doing something 
else that was not in keeping with the entire 
goal of the statement here. 


Government Bureaucracy 


Q. Mr. President, if I could follow up on 
your comments on emigration: Yesterday 
when you were talking about a family 
denied the right to emigrate, you called it a 
bureaucratic problem; you said you blamed 
the bureaucracy. Do you believe that essen- 
tially it is just bureaucratic lethargy that has 
caused that problem in the Soviet Union? 

The President. Well, now, somebody dis- 
tracted me back there. I think someone else 
thought I had pointed at them instead of 
you. 

Q. Yesterday, when you spoke to the stu- 
dents about—you were talking about emi- 
gration and a family in particular that had 
been denied the right to emigrate, and you 
said you blamed the bureaucracy. Do you 
view the emigration problem from the 


Soviet Union as essentially a problem of just 
a lethargic bureaucracy? 

The President. 1m afraid that I have to 
confess to you that I think one of the sins of 
government, and one with which we must 
deal and never have been able to be com- 
pletely successful with, and this includes 
our own government, is that the bureaucra- 
cy once created has one fundamental rule 
above all others: Preserve the bureaucracy. 
And I think that governments will always 
find that they are having to check on bu- 
reaucracy and make sure that it is not abid- 
ing by its own rules and taking the easiest 
course. And so, I wouldn’t—picking on one 
government other than another. 


Human Rights in the United States 


Q. If I could follow up: You said that you 
believed you persuaded Mr. Gorbachev on 
some of these emigration questions. But he 
said on human rights in the United States 
that you—he did not find your arguments 
convincing. Do you consider that a failure 
in this summit? 

The President. 1 think that there is a mis- 
taken view, and, oh, how I yearn to have 
him come to our country for long enough to 
see some of our country. I think there is a 
mistaken view about the things that occa- 
sionally dominate the press about prejudice, 
racial or religious, in our country, about the 
so-called street people that apparently have 
no place to live. And I think these are socio- 
economic problems in our land; we have 
them, of course. We also try to deal with 
them. But I don’t think he quite could un- 
derstand a recent situation. A young lady 
living on the sidewalks of New York, living 
out there on the sidewalk, winter and 
summer. And so, for her own sake, the 
police picked up to bring her to where she 
could be placed in a shelter. And she took 
her case to court and won her case in court 
that she should be allowed to go back and 
sleep on the sidewalk where she had been 
because that’s what she preferred to do. 
Well, when you have a free country, how 
far can we go in impinging on the freedom 
of someone who says this is the way I want 
to live. And I think we can straighten him 
out if he saw what we did in our country. 
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Soviet Emigration 


@Q. Mr. President, in this room on 
Monday, you heard moving stories of 
people who had been—{inaudible}—and 
you wrote it off to bureaucracy. Is that 
really your view that it is only the bureauc- 
racy? It is not a willful policy of the Gov- 
ernment here to keep these pepole from 
emigrating? 

The President. No, I can’t say that it’s 
one. I don’t know that much about the 
system, but it was a question that was pre- 
sented to me on the basis that it possibly 
was a bureaucratic bungle. Maybe I should 
illustrate to you why I feel the way I do 
about bureaucracies. Once during the war, 
I happened to be involved in a situation in 
which one level of the military wanted a 
warehouse full of filing cabinets—wanted 
permission to destroy the files so they could 
use those filing cases. And they were able to 
prove that the documents had no historic 
value. They had no bearing on present-day 
government at all. They were just useless. 
And so, the message went up through the 
ranks, requesting permission to destroy 
these obsolete files. And then, back down 
through the ranks, from the top command, 
endorsed by each level of command, came 
the reply: Permission granted, providing 
copies were made of each file destroyed. 

Q. Can I follow that up? Don’t you think 
you're letting Mr. Gorbachev off a little 
easy on just saying it’s a bureaucracy? 

The President. No, as I said, I don’t. The 
way the question was framed, I thought 
that there was a possibility of that. No, but I 
just have to believe that in any government 
some of us do find ourselves bound in by 
bureaucracy, and then sometimes you have 
to stomp your foot and say, unmistakably, I 
want it done. And then maybe you get 
through with it. But I have great confi- 
dence in his ability to do that. Lou [Lou 
Cannon, Washington Post]? 


Soviet-U.S. START Agreement 

Q. Thank you, sir. You said starting at the 
beginning of this year and going into this 
summit that if there was this progress 
toward a START treaty you would be will- 
ing to come together a fifth time and sign 


it, but only if it was a good treaty. You’ve 
referred to that today again several times. 
What is your judgment, your best judg- 
ment, on the basis of this summit: Have you 
made enough progress that you now think 
that a START treaty is likely within your 
term? 

The President. Lou—and I honestly 
cannot answer that. I don’t know. Let me 
just give you what the mechanics are: that 
our people have been steadily in Geneva— 
both sides, Soviet people and our people— 
working on this treaty, knowing what we 
hope to achieve, and they’re working there. 
And as I say, they’ve made progress. There 
is no way to judge, and there is no way that 
I would give them a date and say, please, 
you have to get this by such and such a 
time because that’s not the way to get a 
good treaty. I want a good treaty. 


Future Soviet-U.S. Summit 


Q. Sir, if I could follow up: Is the only 
condition under which you would have a 
fifth summit with Mr. Gorbachev is if there 
was, in fact, what you thought was a good 
START treaty ready to be signed? 

The President. Well, you can’t rule out. 
Something else might come up that necessi- 
tates our getting together and settling 
something other than that particular treaty. 
So, no one can say, no, there will be no 
need for a summit. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. When Helen says that, I’m 
sorry, I have to leave. 

Soviet Women 

Q. Mr. President, what have you learned 
about the Soviet Union? What have you 
learned in your first trip to Moscow? 

The President. Ym going to do one 
answer because I’ve wanted to say this. And 
I say it anytime I get a chance. I think that 
one of the most wonderful forces for stabili- 
ty and good that I have seen in the Soviet 
Union are the Russian women. 


Note: The President’s news conference 
began at 4 p.m. in the ballroom at Spaso 
House. 
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Announcement of the Appointment of 
Admiral Frank B. Kelso II as Supreme 
Allied Commander, Atlantic 


June 1, 1988 


The President has nominated and the 
NATO Defense Planning Committee today 
has appointed Adm. Frank B. Kelso II, U.S. 
Navy, to succeed Admiral Baggett as Su- 
preme Allied Commander, Atlantic. 


The Committee has been informed of the 
contents of a letter from the President of 
the United States of America to the Secre- 
tary General of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, in which the President asked the 
member governments to agree to release 
Admiral Baggett. The Committee agreed 
with great regret to release Admiral Bag- 
gett from his assignment as Supreme Allied 
Commander, Atlantic. They expressed to 
Admiral Baggett, in the name of the gov- 
ernments represented on the Committee, 
lasting gratitute for his distinguished serv- 


ice. 


The Committee requested that the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America nomi- 
nate an officer of the United States Navy 
for appointment by the Committee as Su- 
preme Allied Commander, Atlantic, to suc- 
ceed Admiral Baggett. In response to this 
request, the President of the United States 
informed the Committee of his nomination 
of Admiral Kelso for consideration by the 
Committee as successor to Admiral Baggett. 
Admiral Kelso is now serving as Command- 
er in Chief, U.S. Atlantic Fleet/Deputy 
Commander in Chief, U.S. Atlantic Com- 
mand. At its meeting today, the Committee 
adopted a resolution appointing Admiral 
Kelso Supreme Allied Commander, Atlan- 
tic, as successor to Admiral Baggett with 
the same powers and functions. 


In addition to the NATO position, Admi- 
ral Kelso will be assigned as the Command- 
er in Chief, U.S. Atlantic Command. The 
transfer of commands will take place in the 
fall 1988. 


Remarks at the Closing Ceremony for 
the Soviet-United States Summit in 
Moscow 


June 2, 1988 


The General eg Mr. 
President and Mrs. Reagan, 1 hour From 
now you will be leaving Moscow. In the 
first place, I want to thank you and your 
colleagues for cooperation, openness, and a 
businesslike approach to the talks that 
we've had here. I believe that both of us 
have every reason to regard this meeting 
and your visit as a useful contribution to the 
development of dialog between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. 

Mr. President, you and I have been deal- 
ing with each other for 3 years now. From 
the first exchange of letters to the conclu- 
sion of this meeting, we’ve come a long 
way. Our dialog has not been easy, but we 
mustered enough realism and political will 
to overcome obstacles and divert the train 
of Soviet-U.S. relations from a dangerous 
track to a safer one. It has, however, so far 
been moving much more slowly than is re- 
quired by the real situation, both in our two 
countries and in the whole world. But as I 


I hope you will have pleasant memories 
of your stay in this country. Mr. President, 
Mrs. Reagan, when you return to America, 
please convey to the American people 
wishes from the peoples of the 
Union. Over the past 3 years, 
tions have come to know each 
They have now taken a really 
each other’s eyes and have a 
of the need to live together on this beauti 
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ful planet Earth. I wish you good journey 
back home, Mr. President and Mrs. Reagan. 
To you and to all members of the U.S. dele- 
gation, I wish good health. Goodbye. 

The President. Mr. General Secretary, 
Mrs. Gorbachev, this is an emotional 
moment for Mrs. Reagan and me. We have 
been truly moved by the warmth and the 
generous hospitality we have received from 
all of our Soviet hosts during this brief 
visit—but most especially from the two of 
you. 

During this meeting, as in all of our pre- 
vious meetings, I appreciated and valued 
our exchanges and the long hours of hard 
work that we and our experts put in to 
make progress on the difficult issues we 
face. But this meeting has added something 
else for Mrs. Reagan and me. Our time here 
has allowed us to know, if only briefly, your 
art treasures and your people: artists, writ- 
ers, individuals from all walks of life— 
people who were willing to share with us 
their experiences, their fears, their hopes. 

Mr. General Secretary, it is fitting that we 
are ending our visit, as we began it, in this 
hall, named for the Order of St. George. I 
would like to think that our efforts during 
these past few days have slayed a few drag- 
ons and advanced the struggle against the 
evils that threaten mankind—threats to 
peace and to liberty. And I would like to 
hope that, like St. George, with God’s help, 
peace and freedom can prevail. And, Mr. 
General Secretary, if you will permit me 
just one more proverb, I think a very old 
and popular saying you have here about last 
Sunday, the day of our arrival, spoke to the 
promise that we’ve seen fulfilled at this 
summit in this Moscow spring. Truly, then, 
Troitsa: ves’ les raskroitsya [At the Feast of 
the Trinity, the whole forest blossoms]. 

And now, if I might just conclude on a 
personal note, earlier this week at Moscow 
State University I mentioned to the young 
people there that they appeared to my eyes 
exactly as would any group of students in 
my own country or anywhere else in the 
world; so, too, did Nancy and I find the 
faces, young and old, here on the streets of 
Moscow. At first, more than anything else, 
they were curious faces, but as the time 
went on, the smiles began and then the 
waves. And I don’t have to tell you, Nancy 
and I smiled back and waved just as hard. 
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Mr. General Secretary, I think you under- 
stand we're not just grateful to both you 
and Mrs. Gorbachev but want you to know 
we think of you as friends. And in that 
spirit, we would ask one further favor of 
you. Tell the people of the Soviet Union of 
the deep feelings of friendship felt by us 
and by the people of our country toward 
them. Tell them, too, Nancy and I are 
grateful for their coming out to see us, 
grateful for their waves and smiles, and tell 
them we will remember all of our days 
their faces: the faces of hope—hope for a 
new era in human history, an era of peace 
between our nations and our peoples. 

Thank you and God bless you. 


Note: The General Secretary spoke at 10:07 
a.m. in St. George’s Hall at the Grand 


Kremlin Palace. The President spoke in 
English, and the General Secretary spoke in 
Russian. Their remarks were translated by 
interpreters. A tape was not available for 
verification of the content of these remarks. 


Remarks to Members of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs in 
London, United Kingdom 


June 3, 1988 


My Lord Mayor, Prime Minister, Your Ex- 
cellencies, My Lords, aldermen, sheriffs, 
ladies and gentlemen, I wonder if you can 
imagine what it is for an American to stand 
in this place. Back in the States, we’re terri- 
bly proud of anything more than a few hun- 
dred years old; some even see my election 
to the Presidency as America’s attempt to 
show our European cousins that we, too, 
have a regard for antiquity. [Laughter] 

Guildhall has been here since the 15th 
century, and while it is comforting at my 
age to be near anything that much older 
than myself—{laughter|}—the venerable age 
of this institution is hardly all that im- 
presses. Who can come here and not think 
upon the moments these walls have seen, 
the many times that people of this city and 
nation have gathered here in national crisis 
or national triumph? In the darkest hours of 
the last World War, when the tense drama 
of Edward R. Murrow’s opening, “This is 
London,” was enough to impress on mil- 
lions of Americans the mettle of the British 
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people, how many times in those days did 
proceedings continue here, a testimony to 
the cause of civilization for which you 
stood? From the Marne to El Alamein, to 
Arnhem, to the Falklands, you have in this 
century so often remained steadfast for 
what is right—and against what is wrong. 
You are a brave people, and this land truly 
is, as your majestic, moving hymn pro- 
claims, a “land of hope and glory.” And it’s 
why Nancy and I, in the closing days of this 
historic trip, are glad to be in England once 
again. After a long journey, we feel among 
friends, and with all our hearts we thank 
you for having us here. 

Such feelings are, of course, especially ap- 
propriate to this occasion; I have come from 
Moscow to report to you, for truly the rela- 
tionship between the United States and 
Great Britain has been critical to NATO’s 
success and the cause of freedom. This 
hardly means that we’ve always had a per- 
fect understanding. When I first visited 
Mrs. Thatcher at the British Embassy in 
1981, she mischievously reminded me that 
the huge portrait dominating the grand 
staircase was none other than that of 
George III, though she did graciously con- 
cede that today most of her countrymen 
would agree with Jefferson that a little re- 
bellion now and then is a good thing. 
[Laughter] So, there has always been, as 
there should be among friends, an element 
of fun about our differences. But let me 
assure you, it is how much we have in 
common and the depth of our friendship 
that truly matters. 

I have often mentioned this in the States, 
but I have never had an opportunity to tell 
a British audience how, during my first visit 
here 40 years ago, I was, like most Ameri- 
cans, anxious to see some of the sights and 
those 400-year-old inns I had been told 
abound in this country. Well, a driver took 
me and a couple of other people to an old 
inn, a pub really—and what in America we 
would call a “mom and pop place.” This 
quite elderly lady was waiting on us, and 
finally, hearing us talk to one another, she 
said, “You’re Americans, aren’t you?” And 
we said we were. “Oh,” she said, “there 
were a lot of your chaps stationed down the 
road during the war.” And she added, 
“They used to come in here of an evening, 
and they’d have a songfest. They called me 


Mom, and they called the old man Pop.” 
And then her mood changed, and she said, 
“It was Christmas Eve, and you know, we 
were all alone and feeling a bit down. And 
suddenly they burst through the door, and 
they had presents for me and Pop.” And by 
this time she wasn’t looking at us anymore; 
she was looking off into the distance, into 
memory, and there were tears in her eyes. 
And then she said, “Big strapping lads they 
was, from a place called loway.” [Laughter] 

From a place called Iloway—and Oregon, 
California, Texas, New Jersey, Georgia; here 
with other young men from 
Hampshire, Glasgow, and Dorset—all of 
them caught up in the terrible paradoxes of 
that time: that young men must wage war 
to end war, and die for freedom so that 
freedom itself might live. And it is those 
same two causes for which they fought and 
died—the cause of peace, the cause of free- 
dom for all humanity—that still brings us, 
British and American, together. 

For these causes, the people of Great Bri- 
tian, the United States, and other allied na- 
tions have, for 44 years, made enormous 
sacrifices to keep our alliance strong and 
our military ready. For them we embarked 
in this decade on a new postwar strategy, a 
forward strategy of freedom, a strategy of 
public candor about the moral and funda- 
mental differences between statism and de- 
mocracy, but also a strategy of vigorous dip- 
lomatic engagement; a policy that rejects 
both the inevitability of war or the perman- 
cence of totalitarian rule, a policy based on 
realism that seeks not just treaties for trea- 
ties’ sake but the recognition and resolution 
of fundamental differences with our adver- 
saries. 

The pursuit of this policy has just now 
taken me to Moscow, and, let me say, I 
believe this policy is bearing fruit. Quite 
possibly, we’re beginning to take down the 
barriers of the postwar era; quite possibly, 
we are entering a new era in history, a time 
of lasting change in the Soviet Union. We 
will have to see. But if so, it’s because of the 
steadfastness of the allies—the democra- 
cies—for more than 40 years, and especially 
in this decade. 

The history of our time will undoubtedly 
include a footnote about how, during this 
decade and the last, the voice of retreat and 
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hopelessness reached a crescendo in the 
West—insisting the only way to peace was 
unilateral disarmament, proposing nuclear 
freezes, opposing deployment of counterba- 
lancing weapons such as intermediate-range 
missiles or the more recent concept of stra- 
tegic defense systems. These same voices 

ridiculed the notion of going beyond arms 
control, the hope of doing something more 
than merely establishing articifial limits 
within which arms buildups could continue 
all but unabated. Arms reduction would 
never work, they said, and when the Soviets 
left the negotiating table in Geneva for 15 
months, they proclaimed disaster. 

And yet it was our double-zero option, 
much maligned when first proposed, that 
provided the basis for the INF treaty, the 
first treaty ever that did not just control 
offensive weapons but reduced them and, 
yes, actually eliminated an entire class of 
U.S. and Soviet nuclear missiles. This treaty, 
last month’s development in Af, i 
the changes we see in the Soviet Union— 
these are momentous events; not conclu- 
sive, but momentous. 

And that’s why, although history will duly 
note that we, too, heard voices of denial 
and doubt, it is those who spoke with hope 
and strength who will be best remembered. 
And here I want to say that through all the 
troubles of the last decade, one such firm, 
eloquent voice, a voice that proclaimed 
proudly the cause of the Western alliance 
and human freedom, has been heard. A 
voice that never sacrificed its anticommu- 
nist credentials or its realistic appraisal of 
change in the Soviet Union, but because it 
came from the longest serving leader in the 
alliance, it did become one of the first to 
suggest that we could “do business” with 
Mr. Gorbachev. So, let me discharge my 
first official duty here today. Prime Minis- 
ter, the achievements of the Moscow 
summit as well as the Geneva and Washing- 
ton summits say much about your valor and 
strength and, by virtue of the office you 
hold, that of the British people. So let me 
say, simply: At this hour in history, Prime 
Minister, the entire world salutes you and 
your gallant people and gallant nation. 

And while your leadership and the vision 
of the British people have been an inspira- 
tion, not just to my own people but to all of 
those who love freedom and yearn for 
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peace, I know you join me in a deep sense 
of gratitude toward the leaders and peoples 
of all the democratic allies. Whether de- 
ploying crucial weapons of deterrence, 
standing fast in the Persian Gulf, combating 
terrorism and aggression by outlaw regimes, 
or helping freedom fighters around the 
globe, rarely in history has any alliance of 
free nations acted with such firmness and 
dispatch, and on so many fronts. In a proc- 
ess reaching back as far as the founding of 
NATO and the Common Market, the House 
of Western Europe, together with the 
United States, Canada, Japan, and others— 
this House of Democracy—engaged in an 
active diplomacy while sparking a startling 
growth of democratic institutions and free 
markets all across the globe; in short, an 
expansion of the frontiers of freedom and a 
lessening of the chances of war. 

So, it is within this context that I report 
now on events in Moscow. On Wednesday, 
at 08:20 Greenwich time, Mr. Gorbachev 
and I exchanged the instruments of ratifica- 
tion of the INF treaty. So, too, we made 
tangible progress toward the START treaty 
on strategic weapons. Such a treaty, with all 
its implications, is, I believe, now within our 
grasp. But part of the realism and candor 
we were determined to bring to negotia- 
tions with the Soviets meant refusing to put 
all the weight of these negotiations and our 
bilateral relationship on the single issue of 
arms control. As I never tire of saying, na- 
tions do not distrust each other because 
they are armed; they are armed because 
they distrust each other. 

So, equally important items on the 
agenda dealt with critical issues, like region- 
al conflicts, human rights, and bilateral ex- 
changes. With regard to regional conflicts, 
here, too, we are now in the third week of 
the pullout of Soviet troops from Afghani- 
stan. The importance of this step should not 
be underestimated. Our third area of dis- 
cussion was bilateral contacts between our 
peoples, an expanding program of student 
exchanges and the opening of cultural cen- 
ters—progress toward a broader under- 
standing of each other. And finally, on the 
issue of human rights—granting people the 
right to speak, write, travel, and worship 
freely—there are signs of greater individual 
freedom. 
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Now, originally I was going to give you 
just an accounting on these items. But, you 
know, on my first day in Moscow Mr. Gor- 
bachev used a Russian saying: “Better to see 
something once than to hear about it a hun- 
dred times.” So, if I might go beyond our 
four-part agenda today and offer just a 
moment or two of personal reflection on 
the country I saw for the first time. 

In all aspects of Soviet life, the talk is of 
progress toward democratic reform—in the 
economy, in political institutions, in reli- 
gious, social, and artistic life. It is called 
glasnost—openness; it is perestroika—tre- 
structuring. Mr. Gorbachev and I discussed 
his upcoming party conference, where 
many of these reforms will be debated and 
perhaps adopted: such things as official ac- 
countability, limitations on length of service 
in office, an independent judiciary, revi- 
sions of the criminal law, and lowering taxes 
on cooperatives; in short, giving individuals 
more freedom to run their own affairs, to 
control their own destinies. 

To those of us familiar with the postwar 
era, all of this is cause for shaking the head 
in wonder. Imagine, the President of the 
United States and the General Secretary of 
the Soviet Union walking together in Red 
Square, talking about a growing personal 
friendship, and meeting together average 
citizens, realizing how much our people 
have in common. It was a special moment 
in a week of special moments. My personal 
impression of Mr. Gorbachev is that he is a 
serious man seeking serious reform. I pray 
that the hand of the Lord will be on the 
Soviet people—the people whose faces 
Nancy and I saw everywhere we went. Be- 
lieve me, there was one thing about those 
faces that we will never forget: They were 
the faces of hope—the hope of a new era in 
human history and, hopefully, an era of 
peace and freedom for all. 

And yet, while the Moscow summit 
showed great promise and the response of 
the Soviet people was heartening, let me 
interject here a note of caution and, I hope, 
prudence. It has never been disputes be- 
tween the free peoples and the peoples of 
the Soviet Union that have been at the 
heart of postwar tensions and conflicts. No, 
disputes among governments over the pur- 
suit of statism and expansionism have been 
the central point in our difficulties. Now 


that the allies are strong and expansionism 
is receding around the world and in the 
Soviet Union, there is hope. And we look to 
this trend to continue. We must do all we 
can to assist it. And this means openly ac- 
knowledging positive change and crediting 
it. But let us also remember the strategy 
that we have adopted is one that provides 
for setbacks along the way as well as 
progress. Let us embrace honest change 
when it occurs. But let us also be wary; let 
us stay strong; and let us be confident, too. 

Prime Minister, perhaps you remember 
that upon accepting your gracious invitation 
to address the members of the Parliament 
in 1982, I suggested then that the world 
could well be at a turning point when the 
two great threats to life in this century— 
nuclear war and totalitarian rule—might 
now be overcome. In an accounting of what 
might lie ahead for the Western alliance, I 
suggested that the hard evidence of the to- 
talitarian experiment was now in and that 
this evidence had led to an uprising of the 
intellect and will, one that reaffirmed the 
dignity of the individual in the face of the 
modern state. I suggested, too, that in a way 
Marx was right when he said the political 
order would come into conflict with the 
economic order; only he was wrong in pre- 
dicting which part of the world this would 
occur in, for the crisis came not in the capi- 
talist West but in the communist East. 
Noting the economic difficulties reaching 
the critical stage in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe, I said that at other times in 
history the ruling elites had faced such situ- 
ations and, when they encountered resolve 
and determination from free nations, decid- 
ed to loosen their grip. 

It was then I suggested that the tides of 
history were running in the cause of liberty, 
but only if we, as free men and women, 
joined together in a worldwide movement 
toward democracy, a crusade for freedom, a 
crusade that would be not so much a strug- 
gle of armed might, not so much a test of 
bombs and rockets, as a test of faith and 
will. Well, that crusade for freedom, that 
crusade for peace is well underway. We 
have found the will. We have held fast to 
the faith. And, whatever happens, whatever 
triumphs or disappointments ahead, we 
must keep to this strategy of strength and 
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candor, this strategy of hope—hope in the 
eventual triumph of freedom. 

But as we move forward, let us not fail to 
note the lessons we’ve learned along the 
way in developing our strategy. We have 
learned the first objective of the adversaries 
of freedom is to make free nations question 
their own faith in freedom, to make us 
think that adhering to our principles and 
speaking out against human rights abuses or 
foreign aggression is somehow an act of bel- 
ligerence. Well, over the long run, such in- 
hibitions make free peoples silent and ulti- 
mately half-hearted about their cause. This 
is the first and most important defeat free 
nations can ever suffer, for when free peo- 
ples cease telling the truth about and to 
their adversaries, they cease telling the 
truth to themselves. In matters of state, 
unless the truth be spoken, it ceases to exist. 

It is in this sense that the best indicator of 
how much we care about freedom is what 
we say about freedom; it is in this sense that 
words truly are actions. And there is one 
added and quite extraordinary benefit to 
this sort of realism and public candor: This 
is also the best way to avoid war or conflict. 
Too often in the past, the adversaries of 
freedom forgot the reserves of strength and 
resolve among free peoples; too often they 
interpreted conciliatory words as weakness; 
and too often they miscalculated and under- 
estimated the willingness of free men and 
women to resist to the end. Words of free- 
dom remind them otherwise. 

This is the lesson we’ve learned and the 
lesson of the last war and, yes, the lesson of 
Munich. But it is also the lesson taught us 
by Sir Winston [Churchill], by London in 
the Blitz, by the enduring pride and faith of 
the British people. Just a few years ago, Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth and I stood at the 
Normandy beaches to commemorate the 
selflessness that comes from such pride and 
faith. It is well we recall the lessons of our 
alliance. And I wonder if you might permit 
me to recall one other this morning: Oper- 
ation Market Garden. It was called 3 
months after Overlord and the rescue of 
Europe began—a plan to suddenly drop 
British and American airborne divisions on 
The Netherlands and open up a drive into 
the heart of Germany. A battalion of British 
paratroopers was given the great task of 
seizing the bridge deep in enemy territory 
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at Arnhem. For a terrible 10 days they held 
out. 

Some years ago, a reunion of those mag- 
nificent veterans—British, Americans, and 
others of our allies—was held in New York 
City. From the dispatch by the New York 
Times reporter Maurice Carroll, there was 
this paragraph: “‘Look at him,’ said Henri 
Knap, an Amsterdam newspaperman who 
headed a Dutch underground’s intelligence 
operation in Arnhem. He gestured toward 
General John Frost, a bluff Briton who had 
committed the battalion that held the 
bridge. ‘Look at him—still with that black 
moustache. If you put him at the end of a 
bridge even today and said “keep it,” he’d 
keep it.’” 

The story mentioned the wife of Corne- 
lius Ryan, the American writer who immor- 
talized Market Garden in his book, “A 
Bridge Too Far,” who told the reporter that 
just as Mr. Ryan was finishing his book— 
writing the final paragraphs about General 
Frost’s valiant stand at Arnhem and about 
how in his eyes his men would always be 
undefeated—her husband burst into tears. 
That was quite unlike him; and Mrs. Ryan, 
alarmed, rushed to him. The writer could 
only look up and say of General Frost: 
“Honestly, what that man went through.” A 
few days ago, seated there in Spaso House 
with Soviet dissidents, I had that same 
thought and asked myself: What won’t men 
suffer for freedom? 

The dispatch about the Arnhem veteran 
concluded with this quote from General 
Frost about his visits to that bridge. 
“*We’ve been going back ever since. Every 
year we have a—what’s the word?—reun- 
ion. Now, there’s a word.’ He turned to his 
wife, ‘Dear, what’s the word for going to 
Arnhem?’ ‘Reunion,’ she said. ‘No,’ he said, 
‘there’s a special word.’ She pondered, ‘Pil- 
grimage,’ she said. ‘Yes, pilgrimage,’” Gen- 
eral Frost said. 

As those veterans of Arnhem view their 
time, so, too, we must view ours; ours is also 
a pilgrimage, a pilgrimage toward those 

i we honor and love: human dignity, 
the hope of freedom for all peoples and for 
all nations. And I’ve always cherished the 
belief that all of history is such a pilgrimage 
and that our Maker, while never denying us 
free will, does over time guide us with a 
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wise and provident hand, giving direction 
to history and slowly bringing good from 
evil—leading us ever so slowly but ever so 
relentlessly and lovingly to a moment when 
the will of man and God are as one again. 

I cherish, too, the hope that what we 
have done together throughout this decade 
and in Moscow this week has helped bring 
mankind along the road of that pilgrimage. 
If this be so, prayerful recognition of what 
we are about as a civilization and a people 
has played its part. I mean, of course, the 
great civilized ideas that comprise so much 
of your heritage: the development of law 
embodied by your constitutional tradition, 
the idea of restraint on centralized power 
and individual rights as established in your 
Magna Carta, the idea of representative 
government as embodied by the mother of 
all parliaments. But we go beyond even 
this. Your own Evelyn Waugh, who remind- 
ed us that “civilization—and by this I do 
not mean talking cinemas and tinned food 
nor even surgery and hygienic houses but 
the whole moral and artistic organization of 
Europe—has not in itself the power of sur- 
vival.” It came into being, he said, through 
the Judeo-Christian tradition and “without 
it has no significance or power to command 
allegiance. It is no longer possible,” he 
wrote, “to accept the benefits of civilization 
and at the same time deny the supernatural 
basis on which it rests.” 

And so, it is first things we must consider. 
And here it is, a story, one last story, that 
can remind us best of what we’re about. It’s 
a story that a few years ago came in the 
guise of that art form for which I have an 
understandable affection—the cinema. It’s a 
story about the 1920 Olympics and two 
British athletes: Harold Abrahams, a young 
Jew, whose victory—as his immigrant Arab- 
Italian coach put it—was a triumph for all 
those who have come from distant lands 
and found freedom and refuge here in Eng- 
land; and Eric Liddell, a young Scotsman, 
who would not sacrifice religious conviction 
for fame. In one unforgettable scene, Eric 
Liddell reads the words of Isaiah. “He 
giveth power to the faint, and to them that 
have no might, he increased their strength, 
but they that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength. They shall mount up 
with wings as eagles. They shall run and not 
be weary.” 


Here, then, is our formula for completing 
our crusade for freedom. Here is- the 
strength of our civilization and our belief in 
the rights of humanity. Our faith is in a 
higher law. Yes, we believe in prayer and 
its power. And like the Founding Fathers of 
both our lands, we hold that humanity was 
meant not to be dishonored by the all-pow- 
erful state, but to live in the image and 
likeness of Him who made us. 

More than five decades ago, an American 
President told his generation that they had 
a rendezvous with destiny; at almost the 
same moment, a Prime Minister asked the 
British people for their finest hour. This 
rendezvous, this finest hour, is still upon us. 
Let us seek to do His will in all things, to 
stand for freedom, to speak for humanity. 

“Come, my friends,” as it was said of old 
by Tennyson, “it is not too late to seek a 
newer world.” 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:10 p.m. in 
the Great Hall at Guildhall. In his opening 
remarks, he referred to Sir Greville Spratt, 
the mayor of London, and Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher. 


Remarks to United States Embassy 
Personnel in London, United Kingdom 
June 3, 1988 


Well, now I’m a little embarrassed to 
come up here after all those wonderful 
things were said about me, because I 
happen to think that we have a very won- 
derful Ambassador [Charles H. Price II] and 
his wife here representing the United States 
in this nation. And I also happen to have 
had the chance to observe and know what a 
wonderful staff there is in this Embassy, 
also. But the reason it makes it a little diffi- 
cult is because I know how much we upset 
the routine when we drop in. [Laughter] 

Nancy and I want to thank Ambassador 
Price, his lovely lady, and all the members 
of the Embassy staff for your extraordinary 
efforts to assure the success of this visit, as 
you have done so before. This, as you’ve 
been told, is my third visit to London and 
probably my last as President, and I know 
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how much time and hard work must be 
devoted to a Presidential visit. I also know 
that a visit like this is an exceptional one, 
one that takes you away from your day-to- 
day business. 

Aud let me express my deep appreciation 
for the work you do to represent United 
States interests in the United Kingdom. I 
know you spend long hours working to 
secure our foreign policy objectives, to 
strengthen our economy, to enhance our 
national security, and to protect United 
States citizens overseas. And I know the 
many times when you have been called 
upon for some individual citizen to over- 
come something that is upsetting them at 
the time when they’re far away from home 
and here in this land. Your work here in 
London has proven invaluable in ensuring 
that the special relationship we enjoy with 
Great Britain continues to bear fruit. 

Nancy and I wish to thank you, all the 
men and women of the Embassy, not just 
the American employees, but also the for- 
eign service nationals without whose hard 
work and support this visit and the execu- 
tion of our foreign policy would not be pos- 
sible. And, Charlie, I just—there are no 
words to express the appreciation that we 
have. You have a great staff, and now it’s 
coming time for me to say so long. 

I have to tell you, though, I want to tell 
you one little incident that occurred recent- 
ly in my meeting with the General Secre- 
tary over there. And knowing, of course, 
that officially their nation is atheist, and we 
know that ours is based on the Judeo-Chris- 
tian religion, and I couldn’t resist one day. I 
told him that I was looking forward to 
having prepared the greatest gourmet 
dinner that anyone could ever think of, the 
most wonderful and delicious foods, and 
having him to that dinner. And then when 
the dinner was over, I was going to ask him 
if he believed there was a cook. [Laughter] 

Well, God bless all of you. And on behalf 
of Nancy and myself now, we’ve got to take 
the walk down to the helicopter, and we'll 
be on our way home. But we'll be on our 
way home with the warmest of memories 
and feeling of gratitude to all of you. 

Thank you. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:45 p.m. from 
the terrace at Winfield House. 
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Remarks Upon the President’s Return 
From the Soviet-United States Summit 
in Moscow 

June 3, 1988 


The Vice President. Mr. President and 
Mrs. Reagan, I’m delighted to say on behalf 
of the people of the United States of Amer- 
ica, welcome home, and well done. Every- 
one in America watched your historic trip 
and hoped for the best and pulled for you. 
And now it’s over, and we can all say that 
you made a historic contribution to peace in 
the world. 

On arms control, Mrs. Thatcher probably 
put it best when she said that you have 
bravely gone forward in spite of the voices 
of denial and doubt. You showed the only 
way to succeed is by retaining your resolve 
and speaking with conviction. 

As for the latter, I suspect you know, Mr. 
President, that you caught a little flack for 
bringing up the issue of human rights so 
forcefully right there in the heart of the 
Soviet system. But most Americans felt as I 
did: We have a tradition of freedom and a 
history of free speech, and what’s wrong 
with telling the other guy how you feel? 

The fact is you made us proud. This week 
an American President strode the hard 
ground of Red Square and reminded the 
world through the sureness of his step and 
the lilt of his words what a bracing thing 
freedom is—what a moving and bracing 


So, welcome back, Mr. President. It’s 
good to see you. God bless you and Nancy. 
The President. Well, thank you all very 
much. As some of you may have heard, Mr. 


Gorbachev and I’ve been trading Russian 
proverbs this week. [Laughter] But you 
know, flying back across the Atlantic today, 
it was an American saying that kept run- 
ning through my mind. Believe me, as far 
as Nancy and I are concerned, there’s no 
place like home. 

We want to thank all of you for coming 
out today. We’re grateful for your enthusi- 
asm and for the warmth of your welcome. 
And take it from me, all this red, white, and 
blue scenery hits these two weary travelers 
right where we live. If I might paraphrase 
George M. Cohan: Some may call it a flag- 
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waving, but right now I can’t think of a 
better flag to wave. 

We’re a little tired, but we’re exhilarated 
at what has happened, exhilarated, too, at 
the thought of the future and what may lie 
ahead for the young people of America and 
all of the world. The events of this week in 
Moscow were momentous—not conclusive 
perhaps, but momentous. And believe me, 
right now momentous will do just fine. 

You know, it’s occurred to me that time 
does have a way of sorting things out. For 
many years now, Americans have seen the 
danger of war and pleaded the cause of 
peace. And other Americans have seen the 
danger of totalitarianism and pleaded the 
cause of freedom. So, I was just thinking, 
why don’t we just agree today on some- 
thing that maybe we should have been 
saying to each other all along: that we’re all 
Americans and that we all have one and the 
same burning cause in our hearts—the 
cause of world peace and the cause of world 
freedom. 

Peace and freedom are what this trip was 
about, and we saw some real progress in 
several areas in Moscow—on human rights, 
on regional conflicts, on greater contacts 
between the people of the Soviet Union 
and the United States. We exchanged the 
documents that put into force an historic 
treaty that eliminates for the first time an 
entire class of U.S. and Soviet nuclear weap- 
ons and establishes real breakthroughs in 
verification procedures. And we made tan- 
gible progress toward an even more historic 
treaty on strategic weapons—yes, a 50-per- 
cent reduction in nuclear weapons. All of 
this was good and promising for the future. 

But there’s something else I want to tell 
you about. I wish you could’ve seen the 
faces we saw in the Soviet Union. As I said 
to the young people at Moscow State Uni- 
versity, it was hard, really, to tell them 
apart from any other group of students—in 
our country or anywhere else in the world. 
And as I told Mr. Gorbachev, there were 
also the faces, young and old, we saw on the 
streets of Moscow. At first more than any- 
thing else they were curious faces, but as 
time went on, the smiles began and then 
the waves. And I don’t have to tell you 
Nancy and I smiled back and waved just as 
hard. The truth came home to us once 
again. It isn’t people, but governments that 


make war. And it isn’t people, but govern- 
ments that erect barriers that keep us apart. ~ 

Much is happening in the Soviet Union. 
We hope and pray that the signs of change 
continue there. Our pledge—Mr. Gorba- 
chev and I—is to work to continue building 
a better understanding between our two 
countries. But let’s remember, too, that just 
as our forward strategy of peace and free- 
dom anticipated positive changes, it re- 
mains ready to take us over any bumps in 
the road. And that’s because our strategy is 
based on faith in the eventual triumph of 
human freedom. 

That faith in freedom, that abiding belief 
in what the unfettered human spirit can 
accomplish, defines us as a people and a 
nation. And you know, I’ve been told that 
even a few veteran journalists said a chill 
went through them this week at a sight 
they never thought they wouid see in their 
lifetime: an American President there in 
the heart of Moscow talking about econom- 
ic, political, and individual freedoms to the 
future leaders of the Soviet Union; explain- 
ing that freedom makes a difference, and 
explaining how freedom works; talking, too, 
about the possibility of a new age of pros- 
perity and peace, where old antagonisms 
between nations can someday be put 
behind us, a new age that can be ours if 
only we'll reach out to it. 

Ladies and gentlemen, all across our 
country during these weeks of spring it’s 
graduation time. And I hope our young 
graduates know what a sudden, startling 
future may now be before them, a future 
brought about by a technological and infor- 
mation revolution based on a growing un- 
derstanding of the nexus between economic 
growth and creative freedom. But I hope, 
too, that young Americans—and all Ameri- 
cans—will always remember that this revo- 
lution is only the continuation of a revolu- 
tion begun two centuries ago, a revolution 
of hope, a hope that someday a new land 
might become a place where freedom’s 
light would beacon forth. That faith in free- 
dom, that belief in the unalienable rights of 
man, begun in Carpenters Hall in Philadel- 
phia traveled last week to the Lenin Hills in 
Moscow. It was the selflessness of so many 
Americans that brought it there, selflessness 
by Americans for over two centuries, but 
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especially by those Americans who fought 
what has truly been called the twilight 
struggle of the postwar years, a struggle 
where national interest was not always 
clearly defined or adversaries easily identi- 
fied or sacrifice fully appreciated. Now, 
more than ever, we must continue. The 
judgment of future generations will be 
harsh upon us if, after so much sacrifice and 
now at the hour of hope, we falter or fail. 
Let us resolve to continue, one nation, one 
people, united in our love of peace and 
freedom, determined to keep our defenses 
strong, to stand with those who struggle for 
freedom across the world, to keep America 
a shining city, a light unto the nations. 

And let us remember, too, that there’s 
work remaining here at home, that what- 
ever the accomplishments of America, we 
must never be prideful toward others. We 
have much to learn from peoples of foreign 
lands and other cultures, nor should we 
ever grow content. Let us never rest until 
every American of every race or back- 
ground knows the full blessing of liberty, 
until justice for all is truly justice for all. 
And most of all, let us remember that being 
an American means remembering another 
loyalty, a loyalty as, the hymn puts it, “to 
another country I have heard of, a place 
whose King is never seen and whose armies 
cannot be counted.” 

And yet if patriotism is not the only 
thing, it is one of the best things. And we 
can be grateful to God that we have seen 
such a rebirth of it here in this country. 
And you know, it’s true, frequently when 
such moments happen in a nation’s history, 
there’s a popular saying or song that speaks 
for that time. And just maybe this verse 
sounds familiar to you: “If tomorrow, all 
things were gone I’d worked for all my life, 
and I had to start again with just my chil- 
dren and my wife, I’d thank my lucky stars 
to be living here today ‘cause the flag still 
stands for freedom and they can’t take that 
away.” 

Nancy and I have full hearts today. We’re 
grateful to all of you and to the American 
people, grateful for the chance to serve, 
grateful for all the support and warmth that 
you’ve given us over the years. And you 
know what else? We think our friend Lee 
Greenwood has it just right, “All our days, 
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and especially today, there ain’t no doubt 
we love this land. God bless the U.S.A.” 


Note: The Presideni spoke at 4:46 p.m. in 
Hangar 3 at Andrews Air Force Base, MD. 
No tape was available for verification of 
the content of these remarks. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The P ype list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not incl elsewhere 
in this issue. 





May 25 

In the evening, President Reagan arrived 
at Helsinki-Vantaa Airport, where he was 
greeted by Finnish President Mauno Koi- 
visto. President Reagan then went to a gov- 
ernment guest house, his residence during 
his stay in Finland. 


May 27 

In the afternoon, President Reagan went 
to the Presidential Palace for the formal 
welcoming ceremony for his stay in Fin- 
land. President Reagan met with President 
Koivisto, and the two Presidents had lunch 
in the Hall of Mirrors. President Reagan 
then returned to his residence. 


May 28 
In the afternoon, the President met with 
administration officials at his residence. 


May 29 

In the morning, President Reagan bid 
farewell to President Koivisto and U.S. Em- 
bassy personnel at Helsinki-Vantaa Airport. 

In the afternoon, upon arriving at Vnu- 
kovo II Airport in Moscow, the President 
was welcomed by Andrei Gromyko, Chair- 
man of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet in a formal arrival ceremony. 

After participating in the opening cere- 
monies of the Soviet-U.S. summit, the Presi- 
dent met privately with Soviet General Sec- 
retary Gorbachev in St. Catherine’s Hall at 





the Grand Kremlin Palace. At the conclu- 
sion of the meeting, the President went to 
Spaso House, his residence during his stay 
in the Soviet Union, and met with adminis- 
tration officials. 


May 30 

In the morning, the President met with 
administration officials at Spaso House. 
Later in the morning, he met with the Gen- 
eral Secretary in a plenary session in St. 
Catherine’s Hall at the Grand Kremlin 
Palace. At the conclusion of the meeting, 
the President returned to Spaso House and 
met with administration officials. 


May 31 

In the morning, the President met with 
administration officials at Spaso House. 
Later in the morning, he met privately with 
the General Secretary in the General Secre- 
tary’s office in the U.S.S.R. Government 
Building at the Kremlin. The President and 
the General Secretary toured the grounds 
of the Kremlin before participating in a ple- 
nary session in St. Catherine’s Hall at the 
Grand Kremlin Palace. The two leaders 
then witnessed the signing of two Soviet- 
U.S. arms agreements by Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz and Foreign Minister 
Eduard Shevardnadze in the Palace’s Red 
Room. After the signing ceremony, the 
President returned to Spaso House. 


June 1 

In the morning, the President met with 
administration officials at Spaso House. 
Later in the morning, he met with the Gen- 
eral Secretary in a plenary session in St. 
Catherine’s Hall at the Grand Kremlin 
Palace. At the conclusion of the meeting, 
the President returned to Spaso House, 
where he had lunch with senior advisers. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan, accompanied by General Secretary 
and Mrs. Gorbachev, attended a ballet per- 
formance at the Bolshoi Theatre. After- 
ward, the President and Mrs. Reagan had 
dinner with the General Secretary and Mrs. 
Gorbachev at the General Secretary’s dacha 
outside of Moscow. At the end of the 
evening, the President and Mrs. Reagan re- 
turned to Spaso House. 
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June 2 

In the morning, the President met with 
U.S. Embassy personnel. He left Spaso 
House and attended a farewell ceremony at 
the Grand Kremlin Palace with the General 
Secretary. After a departure ceremony with 
Chairman Gromyko at Vnukovo II Airport, 
the President traveled to London. 

In the afternoon, after a private lunch 
with the U.S. Ambassador, the President 
went to Buckingham Palace, where he had 
tea with Queen Elizabeth II and reviewed 
the honor guard. 

In the evening, the President met with 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher at her 
residence. The two leaders attended a 
dinner after their meeting. Following the 
dinner, the President went to Winfield 
House, his residence during his stay in the 
United Kingdom. 


June 3 

In the morning, the President met with 
Japanese Prime Minister Noboru Takeshita 
in Winfield House. 

In the afternoon, the President returned 
to Washington, DC. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this 
issue. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released May 27 


Advance text: 

Remarks to the Paasikivi Society and the 
League of Finnish-American Societies in 
Helsinki, Finland 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released May 28 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Soviet-U.S. summit in 
Moscow—by Marlin Fitzwater, Assistant to 
the President for Press Relations; Thomas 
C. Griscom, Assistant to the President for 
Communications and Planning; Colin L. 
Powell, Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs; and Rozanne L. 
Ridgway, Assistant Secretary of State for 
European and Canadian Affairs 


Released May 30 


Announcement: 
Soviet citizens attending the President’s re- 
ception at Spaso House on May 30 


Released May 31 


Fact sheet: 
U.S.-Soviet high school exchange proposal 


Fact sheet: 

US.-U.S.S.R. General Exchanges Agree- 
ment: 1989-91 Program on Cooperation 
and Exchanges 


Fact sheet: 

Agreement Between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. on Cooperation in Transportation 
Science and Technology 


Fact sheet: 


Agreement Between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. on Cooperation in Outer Space 


Fact sheet: 

Agreement Between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. on Cooperation in Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy 


Fact sheet: 
Agreement Between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. on Comprehensive Fishing 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released May 31—Continued 


Fact sheet: 
Agreement Between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. on Cooperation in Radionavigation 


Fact sheet: 
Joint verification experiment agreements 


Fact sheet: 
Agreement Between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. on Cooperation in Maritime Search 
and Rescue 


Released June 1 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on Soviet-U.S. relations—by 
Senate Majority Leader Robert C. Byrd and 
Senate Minority Leader Robert Dole 


Transcript: 

Interview of Colin L. Powell, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs, 
by Bernard Shaw, of Cable Network News 


Transcript: 
Interview of Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz by Tom Brokaw, of NBC News 


Transcript: 

Interview of Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz by Robin MacNeil, of the MacNeil/ 
Lehrer Newshour 


Transcript: 
Interview of Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of 
Staff to the President, by Peter Jennings, of 
ABC News 


Transcript: 
Interview of Secretary of Defense Frank C. 
Carlucci by Bill Plante, of CBS News 


Released June 2 


Advance text: 

Remarks to members of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs in London, United 
Kingdom 
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Acts Approved—Continued 


Acts Approved Approved May 30—Continued 
by the President 





H.R. 4083 / Public Law 100-325 
Approved May 30 To amend title 5, United States Code, to 

authorize the establishment of the Federal 
H.R. 1430 / Public Law 100-324 


Bureau of Investigation and Drug Enforce- 
Merchant Marine Decorations and Medals ment Administration Senior Executive Serv- 


Act ice, and for other purposes. 
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